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Ear time one deren the deen of de 
people of England, the advantages which ac- 
crue to them from © their happy Conſtitution in 
Church and State,” appear manifold and eminent, 
With juſt notions of the value of their conſtitution; 
and with becoming ſentiments of reſpect for it; 
the minds of His Majeſty's ſubjects ought -to be 
deeply impreſſed. In throwing together the fol- 
_ lowing Pages, therefore, my primary objects are, 
to convince my fellow citizens, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the important revolutions that have taken place 
in other countries, during the preſent age, no 
people in the world have more reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with their conſtitutional allotment than they have; 
8 3 and, 
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and, to induce them to admit, that, © whether the 
ce American conſtitution be the beſt conſtitution for 
ce the Americans, or not; and whether the French 
cc conſtitution be the beſt for Frenchmen, or not; 
« the Engliſh conſtitution is the beſt for Engliſhmen, 
c and for Britiſh ſubjects of every denomination *.” 
My ſecondary objects are, to lead my countrymen to 
mark ſome of the means by which freedom, and its 
delicious fruits, have been preſerved to them ; and, 
to point out ſome of thoſe through which they may 
be tranſmitted to poſterity, In proſecuting theſe 
objects, proper opportunities will occur of indulg- 
ing that dignified fort of pride, which every honeſt 
Briton muſt feel, when he tells, or hears it told — 
that he is a member of a community governed by 
laws acknowledged to be ſo wiſe, as to have often 
excited, in an extraordinary degree, the admiration 
and the envy of all the enlightened nations on the 

globe. E 

It cannot be deemed ſtrange, that we ſhould 
commend our Conſtitution, when we engage in ar- 


® Theſe were the words of Mr. Pitt, in defending the new 
Canadian code, againſt the attacks of Mr. Fox; who, left he 
ſhould appear to entertain ideas different from thoſe which cha- 
racterize the patriotic levellers of modern times, took care, that, 
in praiſing the civil ſyſtems of other countries, not a ſingle ſyl- 
lable ſhould eſcape him in favour of that glorious one under - 
which he lives, 5346 
gument 


( 

gument with thoſe who aim at vilifying it; for it 
is natural to defend that which an opponent. at- 
tacks : but, we. extol it when we converſe with 
thoſe who are eager to extol i it; and, when we re- 
count our bleſſings, we never fail of conſidering 
our civil ſyſtem as the only ſolid baſis of our 
iſland's proſperity and glory. It can be deemed 
no wiſe ſtrange, that, in the ſocial, feſtive hour, we 
ſhould rejoice in the excellence of our Conſtitu- | 
tion; for, in ſuch an hour, even trifles afford de- 
light: but, we are known to have rejoiced in its 
excellence, after having retired. into ſolitude, and 
given ourſelyes over to ſadneſs ; and when, like 
Engliſhmen, we have terrified ourſelves with ima- 
gining that we beheld our country tottering on the 
very verge of ruin, we have ſometimes been at- 
tracted, and faſcinated, by the beauties of her form 
of government. 

It muſt, however, be owned, that all our fellow 
ſubjects do not contemplate the Engliſh Conſti- 
tution with the ſame complacency of mind. There 
are among us ſome perſons, who ſeem to have re- 
ſolved, that, at any rate, they ſhall ſpeak and a& 
as if they were diſſatisfied, The language, reſpect- 
ing reformation and innovation, of thoſe who have, 
at times, appeared to be nothing leſs than the ad- 
vocates of deſpotiſm, theſe diſſatisfied perſons have 
\ often ſeverely reprobated. _ Yet, after altering it 
B 2 : only 


| 64 
only by a ſlight inverſion, they now deliberately 
adopt it. The monarchical ſticklers uſed to call 
reformation, innovation; the democratical ſticklers 
now term innovation, reformation: and in this, and 
this chiefly, it is, that the one claſs differs from the 
other. When the latter converſe about that Con- 
ſtitution which has been the ſource of innumerable 
bleſſings; and which is well calculated to perpe- 
tuate all the bleſſings it has conferred; they grave- 
ly, and, as they think, ſagely aſſert, that all is not 
found at bottom. They pretend to have difco- 
vered in it, many fundamental defects. And they 
offer to ſupport a mighty ſtructure not with ſtrong, 
durable, though plain pillars, that had been tranſ- 
planted, while in their natural and infant ſtate, 
from the German foreſts, into our genial ſoil 
and, that had, after acquiring ſufficient bulk and 
ſtrength, been gradually moulded by the moſt 
ſkilful of our anceſtors : but, with flimfy, periſh- 
able ones, that had run up in the hot-bed of a 
neighbouring land ; and that had, before they ac- 
quired ſufficient bulk and ſtrength, been reduced 
to form by artificers whoſe hands paſſion had ren- 
dered unſteady ;— with pillars, in ſhort, which ſeem 
| to have little to recommend them to Engliſhmen, 
except the circumſtance of their furniſhing amuſe- 
ment to the fancy of romantick politicians, by dif: 
playing, on their capitals, the gaudy colours of 
| | 1 


(5) 
the national cockade, and by exhibiting, on their 
baſes, ſome highly finiſhed emblems of what has 
been ſtyled © the aſs trampling upon the lion “.“ 
What= 


Wh re the French emiſſary Paine 5 
nour, by adverting, even in a note, to what he ſays relative to 
the Engliſh Conſtitution.— “ Can Mr. Burke produce the 
« Engliſh Conſtitution ? If he cannot, we may fairly conclude, 
* that though it has been ſo much talked about, no ſuch thing 
« as a conſtitution exiſts, or ever did exiſt, and conſequently 
«« that the people have yet a conſtitution to form“. A man 
of a ſound underſtanding would draw no ſuch concluſion, from 
ſuch premiſes. The Engliſh conſtitution may exiſt, and yet 
Mr. Burke be incapable of producing it. But Mr. Burke is 
capable of producing it: for I, who do not know more of it 
than he does, am very capable of doing ſo. What now ought 
to be our concluſion ? . Mr, Burke will not, I preſume,” 
continues the emiſſary, deny the poſition I have already ad- 
« yanced; namely, that governments ariſe either out of the 
*«« people, or ever the people.” This may very ſafely be pre- 
ſumed, The poſition is vaguely and vulgarly worded: but fo 
far as it is intelligible, it is true. . The Engliſh govern- 
« ment,” adds he, is one of thoſe which aroſe out of a con- 
« queſt, and not out of ſociety, and conſequently it aroſe over 
« the people; and though it has been much modified, from 
« the opportunity of circumſtances, fince the time of William 
«« the Conqueror, the country has never yet regenerated itſelf, 
« and is therefore wiTHouUT A consTITUTION.” Thus the 
emiſſary tries to render « ur government unpopular, by repre- 
ſenting i it as the fruit of a Frenchman's wiſdom : thus, too, he 
B 3 kindly 
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$113 Rights of Man, by Thomas Paine, page 54 
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Whatever the lovers of unneceffary change may 
fay, or do, rational, conſiderate men, will not 
| - 9:47 '. 0-7, 00000 


kindly rids us of our happy civil conſtitution.———Taking him, 
and his arguments, as they are to be found, I ſhall throw toge- 
ther a few ſentences, with a view to prove, That our govern- 
ment is not of French extraction; and, that the thing called | 
the Engliſh Conſtitution, is not a non-entity. 

But, before J do this, let me act juſtly by him, and alſo by 
ſome of the authors whoſe works he has read, in obſerving, that 
he is as frontleſs a plagiary as ever exiſted. Scarcely is there 
one of the fundamental facts, contained in his efufion, his 
own ; and yet he makes not a ſingle acknowledgment of his 
obligations, He pilfers, as it is natural to ſuppoſe, chiefly 
from writers who, like himſelf, would be happy to behold the 
prevalence of irreligion and anarchy, He, therefore, ſtands 
deeply indebted to ſuch characters as Prieſtley 1 the Socinian, and 
the blaſphemous Atheiſt who wrote the Leſſons to a Prince. As 
a proof of this, take the following quotations from the Leſſons; ; 


and compare them with the paſſages already quoted, or about to 


be quoted, from the emiſſary's pamphlet. « There can 
40 (Leons, page 42) be but two ſpecies of government—by the 
a general will, or by the will of one or more perſons controlling 


(the general will.” Mr. Paine's axiom about“ Govern- 


** ments ariſing either out of the people, or over the people,” 
is obviouſly derived from the above words. « The Norman 
* conqueſt (p. 43) completed its ruin:“ fl. e. the ruin of the 
Conſtitution, Mr. Paine adopts this idea with implicit faith : 


and he agrees, with the Leſſon writer, that, fince the Conqueſt, 
the Engliſh have not been ſo fortunate as to ſubſtitute any ot 
ſyſtem, in the room of that of which they were then deprived! 


— 7 ENGLAND (p- 45) HAS NO POLITICAL Ht 
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withhold from the Britiſh Conſtitution, even if it 
never approach towards perfection more than it 
| has 


«« Tron!” This falſehood being a laughable one, I allow 
ſome credit both to the Leon writer who invented it, and to the 
emiflary who retails it. — The conſtitution of the legiſlature 
« (p. 26) is a FRAUDULENT DECEPTION,” Can he be & 
Britiſh ſubject, who dares to expreſs himſelf thus? Or is it not 
more probable that, like Thomas Paine, he is ſome alien rene 
gado? He calls himſelf “an old ſtateſman.” If, however, 
we except William Petty (the title of Marquis is a nick- 
* name”) whoſe houſe has long been an aſylum for ſuch rene- 
gades, there is not an old ſtateſman *” in all his Majeſty's do- 
minions, capable of expreſſing ſuch miſchievous paradoxes as 
are ſome of thoſe contained in the Lens. The author of the 
Leſſons ſeems to be, in reality, neither an old, nor a young 
ſtateſman. His anxiety about what the news. paper critics have 
faid of his performance, indicates that he is nothing but ſome 
ordinary perſon kd is not very magnanimous, and who has 
need of all the profits of his ſeditious labours. In page 44 
of his production, he lays a foundation for Mr. Paine's dull, 
treaſonable ſtrictures upon the Revolution of 1688.“ Every 
6“ lawful government (p. 23) is neceſſarily a RETUTIcx.“ 
Mr. Paine repeats this nonſenſe; that, through the force of 
reiterated infinuation, the weak, and the wicked, may be in- 
duced to conſider the Engliſh government as — 
<: rejoiced in the hope (p. 120) that England, ſtimulated by 
<< generous emulation (of France) might be induced to feviſe 
* its government, correct its errors, and remove its incon- 
« venlences. Mr. Paine does not fail of improving upon 
[theſe Viki.” He Points out the firſt ſtep neceſſary to be taken 
towards reviſ ing "the Engliſh government, &, An Aſſembly . 
i is his object. | $3 


68) | 
has already done, that large portion of reverence 
to . it is entitled. They will join with Sir 
William 


io The Engliſh Government aroſe, according to Mr. Paine, 
[| | (whoſe plagiariſms I ſhall conſider as if they were his own in- 
= ventions) out of the Conqueſt made by William the Firſt, But, 
| according to perſons whoſe intellects are fitted for ſober inquiry, 
| And rational induftion ; and whoſe candour has not been bought 
l up with aſſgnats; the Engliſh Government was conſtituted in 
| ſome meaſure before, and in ſome meaſure ſince the Conqueſt, 
|; Its free ſpirit, and ſome of its wiſe maxims, had their being 
| among the ancient Scythians*. Its ſpirit expanded, and its 
maxims multiplied, in their march weſtward through Germany. 
And they were introduced into Britain, not at all by William 
the Conqueror: not ſolely by Alfred the Great, or by any 
other, or all, of the twenty ſovereigns, who had ſitten upon 
the throne of England, for near two centuries and a half pre- 
viouſly to the appearance of William; nor yet by the princes 
who governed throughout the three centuries and a half, during 
which the Saxon heptarchy ſubſiſted: but, only in part by thoſe 
ſovereigns ; in part by theſe princes; and in part by the Belgæ, 
who had gained a firm footing in our iſland long before the 
Chriſtian era. The Anglo-Saxons, while the heptarchy en- 
1 dured, had a National Aſſembly, ſimilar to that which the 
| French now have, for the diſcuſſion of ſuch matters as regarded 
the whole confederacy. Each of the kingdoms had its wittena- 
gemot (or parliament) in which ſat the principal perſons, whe- 
ther of the clergy, or of the laity ; and in which only, could be 
| made laws that reſpected the levying of troops, or of money. 
| And the bleſſings of the trial by Jury, though not enjoyed fully 
| 
| 


if till the . reign of Alfred, were e participated ., 
| l | | | 4 09 the, 


* Vide Pinkerton's Diſſertation on the Scythians or Goths. 
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William Blackſtone in aſſerting, that © of a Come 
te ſtitution P wiſely contrived, ſo ſtrongly raiſed, 
cc and 


the ſubjedts of the heptarchy. Now, what does Mr. Paine 
think of ſuch things as theſe——of laws, according to which 
—national affairs could be determined only by a National 
Aſſembly; according to which troops could be levied, or 
taxes raiſed, only with the ſubject's conſent ; and according to 
which—a culprit could be tried and condemned no otherwiſe 
than agreeably to the deciſion of twelve of his peers? Do not 
ſuch things intimate, even to him, the exiſtence of a govern- 
ment—nay, and of a conſtitution too? But this is not all. 
The rights of the governour, and of the governed, were ſo tho- 
roughly underſtood, and fo fully admitted, before the Conqueſt, 
that it was uſual to adminiſter to Kings, when about to be 
crowned, an oath ſcarcely leſs comprehenſive as to its objects, 
than that adminiſtered at the coronation of the ſovereigns of 
theſe days. William, as well as bis predeceſſors, took that 
oath. The ſabſtance of it (I uſe Rapin's words) was as follows: 
That the King would protect the church and its miniſters ; 
« that he would govern the nation with equity; that he would 
© enact juſt laws, and cauſe them to be ſtrictly obſerved; 
% and that he would forbid all rapines and unjuſt judgments,” 
Elbe truth is, that the forms of the Saxon government never 
were totally diſuſed by the Normans; and, that its ſpirit al- 
ways pervaded, in a greater, or a leſs degree, their civil ſyſtem. 
Magna Charta itſelf, is little elſe than the reſtoration, or, 'as 
Mr. Paine would expreſs it, the regeneration, of laws that ob- 
tained among the Anglo-Saxons.— Why is the emiſſary filent 
as to theſe important facts? Had he no head to comprehend 
| them . Or had he a heart that would not ſuffer him to acknow- 
ledge them — When he rages about The Rights of Man,” 
be re d that the generality of inquirers have failed of 
ö 3 tracing 
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« and fo highly finiſhed, it is hard to ſpeak with 
t that praiſe which is juſtly and ſeverely its due,” 
N The 


tracing events to their ſource. Now, if we ſubſtitute the phraſe 


of T he Engl: 72 Government, for that of The Rights of Man,” 


his own words will ſerve to refute every thing of moment that 
he has ſaid about our government. The error,” ſays he, 
« of thoſe who reaſon by precedents drawn from antiquity, 
« reſpecting the rights of man, is, that they do not go far 
66 enough into antiquity. They do not go the whole way. 
They ſtop in ſome of the intermediate ſtages of an hundred 
« or a thouſand years, and produce what was then done, as a 
rule for the preſent day. This is no authority at all, If we 
« travel ſtill farther into antiquity, we ſhall find a direct con- 
*« trary opinion and practice prevailing ; and if antiquity is to 
& be authority, a thouſand ſuch authorities may be produced, 
** ſucceſſively contradicting each other: but if we proceed on, 


% we ſhall at laſt come out right.” Upon the whole, if the 
circumſtance of the Engliſh Government's having ariſen out of 


the Conqueſt, be (as it really is) the only one ſtated by Mr. 
Paine as an evidence of that government's having ariſen over 
the people; it muſt be allowed, that he has not ſucceeded in 
proving it to have ariſen over the people. It muſt, therefore, to 
uſe his mode of arguing, _ of * himſelf, have ariſen 
out of the peoph. 

Engliſhmen, until theſe latter times, in which it hath ſeemed 
good unto Monſieur de la Fayette, to ſend over from France, 
Thomas Paine the American, for the praiſe-worthy purpoſe of 
enlightening their darkneſs, have laboured under a great, 


though rather a pleaſing illuſion : for, they really have ima- 


gined themſelves to be the poſſeſſors of ſomething that might 
juſtly enough be ſtyled a Civil Conſtitution, This ſame apoſtle 
Thomas, 


(MJ 
The moſt learned, indeed, and authoritative of our 
| pee ang have generally been very forward in 
publiſhing 


Thomas, ** this arch pontiff of the rights of men, if I may 
venture to apply to him one of the appropriate titles of the late 
Richard Price, Doctor in Divinity, &. this fame apoſtle 
Thomas, I ſay, reaſoning, it may ſafely be aſſerted, as no ta- 
tional man ever reaſoned, proves, moſt ſyllogiſtically, that we 
unfortunate Engliſhmen really have no ſuch thing as a Conſti- 
tution with which to conſole ourſelves !  ©* The country,” he 

ſays, meaning Great Britain, “ has never yet regenerated it- 
« ſelf, and is therefore without a conftitution,” What means 
he by the country?“ Means he our iſland itſelf? Or its in- 
- habitants? Or both of theſe? Some one of theſe three mean- 
ings, and no other, will the term country” bear. But, if 
the iſland, i. e. the ſoil on which we tread, were by ſome che. 
mical proceſs, to regenerate itſelf——that would not give us 
a new conſtitution, Were the people, aided from above, to 
regenerate themſelves that would not create a new conſtitu- 
tion. Or, were both the ſoil, and the people, through any 
means whatever, to be regenerated——even that would not give 
birth to a new conſtitution. Meant Mr. Paine to ſay, The 
- conſtitution has never yet regenerated itſelf? As the thing is 
abſurd, it is not improbable that he did. Perhaps he meant 
to ſay, The nation. has never yet regenerated the conſtitution; 
and, therefore, it is without one. Now, does the nation, or 
does it not, poſſeſs a conſtitution? Mr. Paine ſays, nay he 
proves, as he thinks, that no ſuch thing as an Engliſh conſti- 
tution exiſts, But the nation cannot regenerate that which does 
not exiſt, It, therefore, cannot regenerate its conſtitution, 
The terms of Mr. Paine's ſyllogiſm may, for any thing I 


know, be intelligible to, himſelf ; and, if they are, he ought 
to 
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( 12 ) 
publiſhing the praiſes of our free Conſtitution. 
Nor have the hiſtorians, and ſtateſmen, of other 
enlightened 


to be ſatisfied. As for the effect of his ſyllogiſm, its inconclu- 
ſiveneſs will not ſurpriſe thoſe who ſhall conſider by whom it 
was conſtructed. I have no inclination to make it appear of 
leſs moment than it really is. Vet, I muſt ſay, that it certainly 
is very far from proving the W of the Engliſh Conſti- 
tution. 

Whatever he may pretend, Mr, Paine muſt be convinced, 
that the people of England have a Conſtitution, He knows, 
and believes that they have one; and he would confeſs what 


he knows and believes, had he not fooliſhly reſolved to argue, 


that no code is a Conſtitution which differs in its title, its 
materials, or the circumſtances of its formation, from that 
which the French call a Conſtitution. But, to argue thus, 
is to act the part of a mere quibbler. There may be no civil 
code in this country, that will bear the deſcription that may 
truly be given of the French code: and yet there may- be 
in it one that very well deſerves the appellation of a Conſti- 
tution. If this be denied, then it may be contended, that as 
St. Peter's at Rome is a church; and as the deſcription of 
St. Paul's at London, is different from that of St. Peter's; 
therefore, St. Paul's is not a church. But we know that St. 
Paul's is a church; yes, and a ſubſtantial, ſtately, venerable 
one too. Britons are not quite ſo deſtitute of acuteneſs, 
as to ſuffer themſelves to be tricked out of the comforts which 
ſpring from their habits of thinking with regard to their 


ancient, their glorious Conſtitution, by the clumſy definitions 


of a mercenary, peripatetick ſophiſter, 


We cannot, I confeſs, give fo preciſe, and ſo certain an 
account, of the formation of our Conſtitution, as the French 


can 


(13 ) 
enlightened nations, fallen much ſhort of them 


The French, a people characterized by that paſſion 
| which 


can give of the formation of theirs. Still we can give an 
account of it, that is ſatisfactory enough to reaſonable men. 
Moſt of our political principles, moſt of the elements of our 
laws, were introduced before William the Firſt invaded 
England : many were introduced after his demiſe, but before 
the time at which William the Third began to reign : and 
ſome have been introduced ſince that era. Although all our 
political principles, all the elements of our laws, never were 
written on one ſheet of paper, and conveyed to an aſſembly, 
veſted with excluſive powers of legiſlation, in ſome republican's 
waiſtcoat pocket, and, almoſt in one day, ſanctioned by the 
authority of that aſſembly ; although all of them are not now 
to be ſeen in any fingle chapter of our parliamentary records, 
under the title of The Rights of Man; yet, we are not 
ignorant of their origin, or of their hiſtory ; we are at no loſs 
where to find them ; and whenever we find them, we recogniſe 
them as the rights of Engliſhmen, and, as ſuch, we reſpeQ and 
admire them. Had not Engliſhmen, actuated by a ſpirit 
that never yet could brook a tyrant's controul, been ſedulouſly 
and ſucceſsfully employed, for many centuries before America 
was diſcovered—and before the frivolous purſuits of the French 
ceaſed to excite the derifion of ſurrounding nations—in aſcer- 
taining, for the common benefit of the human race, The 
natural and impreſcriptible Rights of Man ; ” nay, had 
not Engliſhmen, an hundred years ago, when civil liberty had 
no enemies to dread—but the deſpot, and the ſlaves of France, 
even collected the fruits of their beneficent labours, and di- 
geſted them into a ſyſtem known to their poſterity by the title 
of The Bill of Rights ; had they not done theſe things, French- 
| , "Tt men 
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which aims at making the admiration of all the 
world centre in one's ſelf, have often exhauſted 
their 


men would not now have had rb Bill of Rights to exhibit 
as an evidence of their powers of imitation, and of the tardy 
progreſs of their wiſdom, and love of freedom. F 

Mark the reaſoning of Mr. Paine once more. A Conſtitu- 
« tion,” he ſays, * is a thing antecedent to a government, and 
« a government is only the creature of a Conſtitution “.“ 
I- take him at his word. If Conſtitutions be neceſſarily ante- 
cedent to governments; and if governments be only the crea- 
tares of Conſtitutions ; the Engliſh, having, for a great many 
centuries, as Mr. Paine acknowledges, had a government, 
muſt alſo, for a great many centuries, have had a Conſtitution. 
Yet he alleges that they have no Conſtitution !——Let me 
pauſe a little. The Conſtitution of a country perhaps dif- 
appears, as ſoon as its government is framed, However, as 
Mr. Paine has not ſaid that this is the caſe ; and as I do not 
believe that it is the caſe ; I ſhall poſitively affirm that it is 
not the caſe, Where then is that Conſtitution which Engliſh- 
men poſſeſſed, when William the Conqueror (whom, out of 
compliment to Mr, Paine, I ſhall for the preſent allow. to have 
been the fabricator of our government) beſtowed upon them 
the government which we now enjoy ? I care nat what fort of 
a conſtitution it was, which they at that time pofſefſed— 
whether a good, or a bad one: all that I concern myſelf about 
is—its exiſtence, or its non-exiſtence. What is become of 
it need puſh the matter no further. According to the 
foregoing poſition, that ** a conſtitution is a thing antecedent 
« to a government,” England has a Conſtitution, But then 

| that 


* Rights of Man, page 53. 


| "0 
their eloquence in . the wiſdom of our 
conſtitutional ſyltem: and they abend launch 


Out 


that poſition is a falſe one: and, as an object fo real as the 
exiſtence of the Engliſh Conſtitution, ought not to be made 
to reſt on a foundation known to be falſe, I chooſe to avail 
myſelf of the poſition no otherwiſe than in ſhewing how eaſy 
it is to make Mr. Paine's own words condemn him. 

A ſeries of ſuch obſervations as thoſe that follow, would 
plainly point out the falſity of Mr. Paine's poſition, by evincing, 
that what he ſtyles a Conſtitution, i. e. the body of elements 
* which contains the principles on which the government ſhall 
< be eſtabliſhed *,” never has exiſted, prior to the formation 
of the government, in any country but France ; and that, even 
there, the body of elements, &c.” muſt have appeared to be 


all ſubſequent legiſlative aQs, only for a fingle day.— Will 
any intelligent perſon aſſert, that the French muſt not, by and 
by, enact laws, for the government of their republick, founded 
upon principles that are not expreſſed in their enumeration of 
the Rights of Man—alias—their Conftitution ? Nay, that they 
have not already done ſo again and again? As to the 
Americans, they are known to have had a government (under 
which Mr. Paine ated) ſeveral years before they had what he 
calls a Conſtitution ; or even before they had aſſembled for 
the purpoſe of forming their Conſtitution, — With regard 
to ourſelves, the principles of our conſtitution were con- 
ceived, and approved, only by degrees: and, as they were 
conceived and approved, new laws were framed. Our country- 
men acted upon the laſt framed law, and upon thoſe that 
preceded it, till all of them were found inadequate to the 
exigencies of the nation; and, whenever this came to be the 


Ll g | 2 «aſe, 
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a perfect conſtitution, that is, a ſufficieatly broad foundation for 


(16 ) 
out in its praiſe, at their public meetings, even at 


this day. No wonder. Greatly improved as they 
may 


caſe, another principle, or another right of man,” was 
ſuggeſted, and another law reared upon it. Now, all of theſe 
principles put together, form (according to ſome of Mr. Paine's 
own ideas) our conſtitution. But, it was not till of Iate— 
perhaps not till the hour in which I write, that-all of them 
could be put together: for every ſeſſion of parliament, nay, 
almoſt every parliamentary tranſaction, adds to their number. 
The principle of each law, has, doubtleſs, preceded each law: 
yet it is obvious, from what has been advanced, that the prin- 
ciples of all our laws, have not preceded all our laws; and, 
if they have not, our Conſtitution (Mr. Paine's definitions of a 
Conſtitution, and of a Government, being received as juſt ones) 
cannot truly be ſaid to have preceded our government. Allowing, 
' however, that the principles of all our laws, have, at various 
periods, ſubſiſted before all our laws; ſtill it is notorious, that, 
at no period, before the laws of which they are the princi- 
ples were paſſed, were the principles of all our laws embodied, 
| and voted to be a Conſtitution. But, if not ſo embodied and 
ſo voted, they were not (according to Mr. Paine) a Conſtitution, 
Upon the whole I conclude, that in no ſenſe whatever can our 
Conſtitution be ſaid to have ſubſiſted antecedently to our Go- 
vernment. At no time, after all, to which records extend, 
have we been without a Conſtitution. For, a people who have 
any number of laws, founded upon principles that are rational, 
| and aſcertainable, may ſafely be ſaid to poſſeſs a Conſtitution, 
a Our Conſtitution aroſe, like a tree that is ſtrong and long lived, 
very ſlowly. The French Conſtitution has ſprung up all of a 
ſudden, like ſome rank, annual plant. Still the root of the 
latter may have deſcended deep enough into the earth. It may, 
like the root of Vugil's Eſculus, have deſcended as far towards 
hell, 
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ay believe their ſyſtem to be, the more difcerniag 


of nn perceive, that | it is far from being ſo 
well 


hell, as its top has PETE towards heaven, This matter 1 
ſhall not diſpute with any body. All that I infinuate is, that 
our Conſtitution having taken up many hundreds, nay, ſome 
thouſands of years, in growing, may be preſumed to be fixed 
in a firmer ſoil, and, conſequently to be better fitted for with- 
ſanding the fury of the Wer blaſt, than one which i is the 
produce of a day. h 

Mr. Paine certainly i is a moſt mirage reaſoner ; he, in- 
deed, who pities him not on this account, can have no bowels 
for any ſorry ſcribber; As to his doctrines, they; to be ſure, - 
are execrable enough. But, from his manner of exhibiting 
them, they becotne innoxious. He does not preſent his dele- 
terious potion in a moderate doſe, artfully diſguiſed. He comes 
forward holding in his hand a cup filled to the brim, and 
having round its edge this 25 The ſtrongeſt of poiſons, - 
quite unadulterated. 

Wiſhing to do juſtice to the 4 which Mr. Paine has been 
permitted to eſpouſe, 1 obſerve, that its merits ought not to be 
judged of, from the manner in which he has treated it. For, 
poor man, it is his wretched doom to be not only the ſlave of 
uncontrolable paſſions 3 but (as I have been aſſured) ſubject ta 

occaſional deprivations of reaſon ! I have already alluded to theſs 
melancholy facts, by way of accounting for his abfurdities 1 
and, though I now ſtate them plainly, I do ſo—not without 
duly commiſerating his unhappy caſe. Deplorable proofs. of 
the operation of his malady, appear, in almoſt every page of 
his rhapſody. Nay, the very topies which he treats—point him 
out, not leſs than his manner of treating them, as one, alas ! 
not always himſelf, ———His effuſion was to appear in Eng- 
land ; yet, one of its prime objects ſeems to be, to condemm 
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66 
well adapted to the circumſtances of France, as our 
is to the cirrumſtances of theſe kingdoms. As to 
the ſages of antiquity—the Grecian law-givers, and 


rigorouſly, whatever Engliſhmen eſteem highly. The re-eſta- 


bliſhment of the Dutch Stadholderſhip ; and the appropriation 
of a million of pounds every year to the diminution of the pub- 
lie cebts he takes upon him to term bubbles! He con- 
tends, as we have already ſeen, that there is no ſuch thing as 
an Engliſh Conſtitution! He aſſerts not merely that the Eng- 
lich monarchy is very badly conſtrutted ; but that thoſe who 
are about the perſons of monarchs, know that there is no ſuch | 
thing as monarchy!! And, without being aware of the con- 
tempt which ſuch allegations muſt bring upon him, he al- 
Teges, that mixed monarchies are neceſſarily imperfe& and 


vitious; and that hereditary monarchies are abominable ! ! 


He ſtops not here. He preſumes to conſider the Princes of the 
Houſe of Brunſwick as tyrants 1! He treats our Glorious Re- 
volution as unimportant and delufive! !! And, by way of con- 
ſummating his folly, and rendering himſelf, as he ought to be, 


_ ſupremely deſpicable in the eyes of every Briton, he recom- 


mends to us to regenerate our legiſlature, by forming a 
« general Convention ”” (an Aſſembly of Notables) for the 
purpoſe of inquiring into the ſlate of parliamentary repreſenta- 
tion!!! !—Yet, incredible as it may appear to ſuch as are ftill 
ſtrangers to the fact, a number of four-tempered, diſaffected 
perſons—who meet occaſionally to eat, and drink, and prate 
about politics, and who have (ironically it is imagined) called 
themſelves The Conſtitutional Society lately thought it proper to 
vote their thay4s to this ſame man, for his treaſonable rhap- 
ſody ! Thoſe who know them, and their principles, ſay, that 
nothing leſs was to be expected. 


the 
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the Roman - none of choir political infliruzions can 
ſueceſsſully he compared with ours. There was a 
ſyſtem, diyine in iis nature, the wiſdom of which, 
the Athenians, in the infolence of philoſophy, 
termed fooliſhneſs. But, could the Athenians now 
viſit this iNand, they would be forced to acknow- 
ledge, that we might, with ſome propriety, ſay of 
the beſt of their inſtitutions, what they ſo igno - 
ever had any right to boaſt of perfeftion, _ 
Whenever a legiſlator, moving in the line of po- 
litical improvement, perceives the diſtracting li- 
centiouſneſs of pure democracy, to be juſt as far 
© before him, as the benumbing repoſe of confirmed 
deſpotiſm is behind; he has reached the point at 
which it is his duty to ſtap, and build. Such a 
point our anceſtors diſcoyered a century ago; and 
on it has been reared, though almoſt entirely out 
of old materials, a ſtately, a magnificent fabrick. 
Of this fabrick we are the fortunate owners: and we 
ought to deem it one of the principal duties of our 
lives, to endeavour to adorn it, and add to its uti- 
lity. If, however, it ſhould be found impracti- 
cable, to render it either fairer, or better, we can, 
at leaſt, take care that it fall not into decay: and, 
we can be thankful to providence, for permitting 


us to enjoy it in its preſent ſtate, Nay, when I 
„ reflect 


„ 

reflect upon the excellence of our Conſtitution in 
Church and State, it ſeems to me, that it would 
well become us not only to acknowledge, in the 
moſt publick and ſolemn manner, our thankfulneſs 
to providence; but alſo, to commemorate gene- 
rally, and joyfully, the virtues of thoſe enlightened 
patriots, who were made the inſtruments of ſo ſig- | 
nal a victory over the powers of deſpotiſm ;— of a 
victory which may be ſaid to have been to Eng- 
liſhmen, as members of ſociety, what chriſtianity 
ought to be to all the nations of the earth as men 
a deliverance” from * darkneſs and the ſhadow of 
« death.” Cicero addreſſes his fellow citizens in 
language, which I once thought every Briton, in 
contemplating what we emphatically and juſtly 
ſtyle The Glorious Revolution, would have adopt: 
ed with alacrity : Multi ſaepe bonores diis immorta- 
libus juſti habiti ſunt, ac debiti ; ſed profecto juſtiores 
nunquam ; erepti enim eſtis ex crudeliſſimo ac miſer- 
rimo interitu, et erepii fine caede, fine ſanguine, 
fine exercitu, fine dimicatione : togati, uno togato 
duce, et imperatore, viciſtis. 

Having long entertained ſuch ſentiments as thoſe 
which I have now expreſſed, it was not without 
concern that I beheld a member of the legiſlature, 
diſtinguiſhed by his talents, his probity, and his 
attachment to genuine liberty, fail in a meaſure 

well 


au) | 
well calculated to keep alive, and foſter that ſpirit 
which ought to animate Engliſhmen. It was his 
wiſh, that his countrymen ſhould devote one day in 
each year, to the commemoration of the virtues of 
their patriotic anceſtors; and of the great goodneſs 
of Him © by whom kings reign, and princes de- 
« cree juſtice.” And to moſt of. thoſe who recol- 
lected the peculiarity of our fate as a people—— 
who conſidered, that we had been ſuffered to.enjoy 
freedom, and its conſequent felicity, while other 
nations had been cruſhed by the mercileſs arm of 
abſolute power, or convulſed through the intrigues 
of contending fact ions his propoſition ſeemed to 
be, in all reſpects, diſcreet and eligible. 

There is, however, a deſcription of our country- 
men, who have talked of perpetuating the remem- 
brance of the Glorious Revolution, by means not 
of ** a temple not made with hands; but, of a 
column to be raiſed in Runnymede, Their deſign 
would, doubtleſs, merit applauſe, were it known 
to have proceeded from pure motives, But, 
if it be known to have proceeded from motives, 
which cannot be named, except in whiſpers among 
friends; if it originated in a ſociety brought toge- 
ther for the purpoſe of ſuſtaining a deſperate party, 
that had been huſhed into inſignificance by the 
ſublime voice of the people; in a ſociety that owes 
C 3 e 
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its notoriety to nothing fo much as to the uncon- 
the marked, and bare: faced contempt of all of 
them; for the illoftrious head of the Hanoverian 
family; if ſuch be its deſcent, and ſuch the place 
of its nativity, che contemplarion of it can excite 
no emotion in the breaſt of a worthy patriot, but 
fuch as muſt remind him of the deceitfulneſt and 
turpitude of human nature. Vet, à colemn in 
Runnymede may appear to ſome perſons, to poſſeſs 
the charm of novelty; as it may ſtrike their minds; 
as beirig a monument erected by a ſet of men, wha 
had laboured aſſiduouſſy to deprive their country jy 
of-the fruits of that happy event of which it is'com+ 
memorative. To others, however, better verſed 
in hiſtory, the enterpriſe will not ſeem to want a 
parallel. For they will recollect, that Alexander, 
while in the act of entailing flavery upon the free 
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"if ſtates of Greece, tried to turn the popular current 
1 in his favour, by enabling the Athenians to replace 
5 the ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton.— If 
1 the gentlemen of the clubs ever erect a column, 
* the great body of the people cannot behold it; 


and, conſequently, no impreſſions can be made 
upon their minds through means of it, but ſuch as 
muſt be flight and evaneſcent, If they never erect 
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one, and that they never will is, at preſent, ſame» 
what probable, impreſſions both deep and perma- 
nent, but not very favourable to the cauſe of mo- 
dern -whiggiſm * will be made upon the minds of 
all the people, every time they conſider what has 
_ paſſed among their deceivers. Leſs than a fourth 
part of che ſum, which the-members of the Whig 
Club have been known to ſubſcribe. towards bribe 
ing, and corrupting the people, at a ſingle con- 
ei ACT NS 


an Rand: 
What is it that neared 


Kitution of W Is it che circumſtance f 


Sr Modera Whiggifm"——bich ſeems to agree, in ap 
one reſpect, with that Whiggiſm to which we are indebted, 
in ſo great meaſure, for the bleflings of the Revolution. A 
Whig of the laſt century, was a perſon firmly attached to the 
Conſtitution in Church and State. A Whig of the preſent. 
day, is a perſon who does not ſcruple to undervalue, if not to 
undermine, the ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment; and, who makes 
at his ſtudy to introduce ſuch innovations into the civil ſyſtem, 
as would change, almoſt entirely, its functions and its character. 
This may not, I believe it is not, the true deſcription of all 
modern Whigs: but it certainly is that of two out of ny 


| three of them. 


+ I am not perſuaded, that, in ofing the phraſe 5 conſlita- 
« tion of government; I expreſs myſelf incorrely. The 


paluical metaphyſicians of the age, repreſent conſtitutions 
5 and 
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thoſe who live under it enjoying an extraordinary 
degree of civil liberty? Or, is it that of their enjoy» 
ing an extraordinary degree of political liberty? No, 
The Roman laws were, upon the whole, more fa- 
vourable to civil liberty than are the Engliſh ; yet 
the former bore not ſa many ungueſtionable marks 
of wiſdom as the latter do. And, the inſtitutions of 
Athens, while they conferred upon the bulk of her 
citizens, a greater portion of political liberty than 
has been granted to the generality of Britons, were 


very far from being ſo well adapted, as are thoſe 


which ſubſiſt in Britain, to the important ends which 
legiſlators ought invariably to keep in view, Is the 
excellence, then, of a conſtitution of government 
proved, by the circumſtance of few, or no reſtraints, 
being impoſed upon the dee Certainly * 


* governments, as things ſo widely different, that they, no 


doubt, will deem the phraſe very incorrect. But care won- 


drous little about what they may do. When I ſpeak of 4 
government being conflituted (or reduced to form, and duly 
balanced) ſomething occurs to me, which I thi k may properly 
enough be called the conftitation of a government, Beſides, it 
muſt be remembered, that although I have taken notice of 
certain definitions through which Conſtitutions are made to 
precede Governments, juſt as fathers do their children, yet 
I have not acknowledged the juſtneſs of them: I am na 
enemy to preciſion of any kind : although I do not commend 
thoſe who always carry preciſion as far as they can. 


A ſociety 


„„ - 
A ſociety that lives unreſtrained, lives in anarchy; 
and one.that has ſubmitted to but few obligatory 
laws, can have taſted ſcarce any rational freedom. 
Laws enacted for. the purpoſe of preventing the 
commiſſion of wrongs, are neceſſary to every people 
who have emerged from a ſtate of rudeneſs. — Whar 
then muſt we aſſume, as the criterion of an excel- 
lent conſtitution of government? What—but the 
circumſtances of its providing, that individuals 
may do every thing that promiſes to be beneficial 
to the community; but nothing that is likely to 
prove detrimental to. it: and, of its contributing, 
as much as a human ſyſtem can be expected to do, 
towards the advancement of theſe principal cauſes 
of national eminence—wealth, populouſneſs, mag- 
nanimity. Need I aſk whether, or not, the Engliſh 
conſtitution does theſe things ? | 
The inhabitants of the United States of America 
were peculiarly fortunate with regard to the forma- 
tion of their ſyſtem of government. Moſt other 
nations had experienced a ſeaſon of infancy; during 
which they were occupied in procuring ſuſtenance, 
or in taking meaſures for their defence: and, before 


mental light could begin to ſhine bright upon them, 


many years of hardſhip, of turbulence, and of peril, 
had paſſed away. The Americans, on the other 
hand, had been conducted up to no immature age, 
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dy an indulgent parent, whoſe bounty had ſuſtained, 
and whoſe forces protected them. They had been 
inſtructed in all her wiſdom ; and, when they began 
their career of independence, intellectual ſplendour 
had filled all Chriſtendom. From the efforts of a 
people thus highly favoured by fortune, what had 
mankind to expect but the moſt eminent ſucceſs ? 
Their conduct ſoon indicated, that they aimed at 
ſomething perfect. Their Envoys, on viſiting 
Europe, employed themfelves leſs in promoting the 
honour of the United States, than in colle&ing fuch 
materials as might tend to enlarge, and to illu- 
minate the minds of their legiſlators. Theſe fat 
frequently, and long, in conſultation. They cor- 
reſponded with every foreigner, from whom they 
could hope to derive the leaſt information. They 
ranſacked the annals both of ancient, and of mo- 
dern times. And, having done all theſe things, 
they threw into ſcales that had been adjuſted beyond 
the Atlantic, democracies, ariſtocracies, mixed go- 
vernments, and pure monarchies; and weighed 
them, againſt each other, with all that ſcrupulous 
exactneſs, which became a people who ſeemed as if 
no, inſtitution could ſatisfy them, if not preferable 
to the wiſeſt under the ſun, Now, in poſſeſſion of 
all the knowledge of ſix years of this moſt en- 
lightened age, acquired in the manner I have de- 
ſcribed, 


70 
ſeribed, and digeſted Nowly, and thoroughly what 
was the ultimate determination of the States ? Ic 
was this—to lay aſide; as moch as poſſible, that 
faſtid ouſneſa, through which not only Britiſh things, . 
but Britiſh dames had been rejected; and to adapt 
a form of government, reſembling that of the mo- 
ther country in all its branches; bur, equalling it 
only in the popular ne. 
Senators are deſtined to perſorm, in Ann 
what the Nobles perform here. But, the laws of 
the United States, having allowed to the ſenators 
—no hereditary diſtinctions; having ſtigmatizedl 
| them with poverty, by affigning do each of them 
antvally—a certain ſum as hire for his attendance 
at Congreſs ; having intimated a ſuſpicion of their 

honour, by obliging them, when they'ſit'as a court 

of judicature, to pronounce their verdict upon 
| oath; having left them dependent upon the mai 
of the people for their fuffrages, at the end of 
ſtated, ſhort periods; the laws having, in a word, 
in no important particular, raiſed-the fenators above” 
the level of ordinary cirizens, ſeem to have qualified 
them very ill indeed, for diſcharging, with firmneſs 
and effect, the moſt momentous of all the functions 


of an ariſtocracy - that of inclining, as wiſdom may 
dictate, the balance between the e 
and the chief magiſtrare, - 

Their 
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Their chief magiſtrate, the Americans have not 


dignified with the title of King. They have not 
| adorned him with royal robes : they have not ho- 


noured him with the ſceptre of majeſty : they have 
not rendered him illuſtrious, by conferring upon 


him a crown; they have not entitled him to awful 


reſpect, by declaring his perſon facred. They had 
been accuſtomed to live under the government of a 
limited monarch ; and they were well aware of the 
value of ſuch a government. But, as one ancient 
nation, without altering materially the condition of 
their ſovereign, had given to him the appellation 
of Archon; and, as another, preſerving almoſt en- 
tire the prerogatives of their kings, had choſen to 
ſtyle them. Conſuls : ſo the Americans, ambitious, 
perhaps, of emulating thoſe celebrated republicans, 
choſe to beſtow upon their chief magiſtrate, the 


_ deſignation of Preſident - thus ſecuring ſuch ad- 


vaptages as might reſult from the circumſtance of 


ſo humble a ticle ſubſiſting among them. 


I contend, ſays Mr. Adams, the late American 
Envoy Extraordinary, and Miniſter Plenipotentiary 
at the Court of London, I contend, that the 
« Engliſh conſtitution is, in theory, the moſt ſty- 
te pendous fabric of human invention, both for the 
te adjuſtment of the balance, and the prevention of 
e its vibrations; and that the Americans ought to 


cc be 


— 


| (®9 ) 

e be applauded inſtead of cenſured for imitating it, 
as far as they have. Not the formation of lan- 
te guages, not the whole art of navigation and 
« ſhip- building, does more honour to the human 
« underſtanding than this ſyſtem of government ®; 
« The Americans have not indeed imitated it, in 
te giving a negative upon their legiſlature, to the 
« executive power; in this reſpect their balances 
« are incomplete, very much I confeſs to my mor- 
ce tification-: in other reſpects, they have ſome of 
<« them fallen ſhort of perfection, by giving the 
ce choice of ſome militia officers, &c. to the 
ce people. Alluding to a negative upon the 
_ deciſions of the Houſe of Repreſentatives, and of the 
Senate, being withheld from the Preſident ; and to 
the appointment of certain military officers being 
granted to the people ; the ſame author obſerves, 


Whether is the authority of Mr. Adams, who is a regu- 

larly bred lawyer; who poſleſſes a ſound underſtanding ; and 
who, ſince the concluſion of the war, has enjoyed ſo much con- 
ſideration among his countrymen, as to be deemed fit not only 
to repreſent them at the Court of London, but to act as the 
Vice- preſident of their Congreſs ; whether is his authority, or 
that of Mr. Paine, who is an adventurer; a madman; a 
perſon ſo little valued by the Americans, that they do not 
think it ſafe to truſt him with any publick employment what- 
ever; whether, I defire to know, is the authority of the former 
character, or that of the latter, the more weighty ? 


« Theſe 


„ TEE, 
4 Theſe are ſmall matters at preſent. They may 
be ſo: although to me they ſeem to have ſuch a 
tendency, that they muſt, not only at the preſent, 
but at all future tinges, be both very great, and very 
important matters. He adds, The Americans 
« have not made their firſt magiſtrates hereditary, 

< nor their ſenators: here they differ from the 
*« Engliſh conſtitution, and with great propriety.” 
J have already hinted at the opinion which I enter- 
tain of one of theſe points of deviation from the 
received maxims of our government—of that, viz. 
which regards the Senators of America. As to her 
Governors, and the Preſident of her Congreſs, not 
being hereditary—in theſe particulars, I frankly con- 
feſs I can diſcern none of that propriety of which 
Mr. Adams ſpeaks. But, I diſcern in them, or I 
am much miſtaken, ſome things which the ableſt 
politicians have conſidered as great conſtitutional 
vices. I diſcern in them the origin of eager and 
deſtructive competitions for power, among the 
more ambitious of the people; and of ſervility 
and abaſement, among both the ſenators and the 
chief magiſtrates. No alarming evil, however, of 
the kind alluded to, is likely to be felt, while the 

neceſſities of the people continue to be ſuch, as to 
compel them to prefer the purſuit of the objects of 
opera to that of the — of ambition: or, 
8— While | 


88 
while the emoluments, the honours, and the autho- 
rity of the chieſ magiſtrates are found: to be ſo in- 
confiderable as to inſpire hardly any degree of 
envy. But, when many of the citizens ſhall have 
amaſſed ample fortunes, and procured the means 
of indulging their propenſity to a luxurious mode of 
life—violent ſtruggles will take place among the 
candidates for the different governments; and, 
through ſuch ſtruggles, laſting and ruinous feuds 
| will be generated. Let me add, when General 
Waſhington, who:now prides himſelf upon being 
« a farmer, and in preſerving that conſtitution 
which he was inſtrumental in forming; when Ge- 
neral Waſhington, who, happily for his fellow citi- 
zens, never poſſeſſed ſufficient vigour of mind to 
enable him to become an uſurper, ſhall have retired 
from the theatre of the world - another political 
actor may appear, with talents better fitted for daring 
enterprifes ; with fewer motives to ſtifle his ambi- 
tion, but many more to inflame it. Whenever 
theſe things ſhall happen, America will experience 
the calamities uniformly incident to cleftive mo- 
narchies. And then it will be, that the Engliſh 
government will be copied in all its parts. In 
« future ages, if the preſent States become great 
e nations, rich, powerful, and luxurious, as well 
* as numerous, their own feclings and good 
« ſenſe 


EET 

« ſenſe will diftate to them what to do: they 
© may make tranſitions to a nearer reſemblance 
ce of the Britiſh conſtitution, by a freſh con- 
vention, without the ſmalleſt interruption to 
« liberty“. Tranſitions to a nearer reſem- 
blance. Why wiſh for any ſuch tranfition ? Why, 
but becauſe it is obviops, that it would be an im- 
provement.— Mr. Adams, in many parts of his per- 
formance, paſſes very high encomiums on the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution: and his countrymen, by copying 
it ſo cloſely as they have done, in their judicial 
code ; and by approaching as nearly to it, in the 
organization of their legiſlature, as their prejudices 
and paſſions would permit; have pronounced its 
eulogy in a till higher, and. more impreſſive ſtrain. 
What farther proof needs be required, of its 
tranſcendent excellence? If one be required, 
it may be found without looking acroſs the ocean. 
The F rench, in forming their conſtitution, fpoſ- 
ſeſſed more, and greater advantages, than were 
poſſeſſed by the Americans when they moulded 
theirs. Yet, it cannot truly be ſaid of the French, 
that they have been happier than their tranſ- 
atlantic friends, in the expedients which they have | 
adopted. Prior to their revolution, it was their 
unhappy doom to be placed under a government 

oy | ; | 1" 

* Adams's Deſence of the Conſtitutions of America. 


(339), | 
that was always arbitrary, and ſometimes tyrannical. 
The Americans, prior to their revolution, lived 
under a government bound to adhere to laws, that 
were well defined, and uncommonly mild. The 
former, therefore, could not, without being pitiably 
infatuated, fail of introducing into their civil code 
many uſeful changes: the latter, had they been 
wiſe, would have introduced into theirs —no changes 
whatever, except ſuch as might conſiſt in a more 
thorough approximation of it, to the ſyſtem eſtab- 
liſhed in England. The American government 
is a monarchy in diſguiſe : the French government 

is a democracy in diſguiſe *®, The Americans have 
a Preſident, whoſe power, ſo far as it extends, is 
regal : the French have a King, to whom nothing | 
but the ſemblance of regal power is entruſted. 
The Americans had the good ſenſe to diſcover, 
chat they were too luxurious, and too corrupt, to 


live under a government purely democrarical 7. | 
The 


Mr. Paine feels this truth ſo forcibly that, in page 132 
of his pamphlet, he inſinuates, ſo as to be clearly underſtood, 
that none but a republican government ought to be deemed a 
civil government. Now having, again and again, ſpoken 
of the new government of France as being a civil govern- 
ment, he muſt have been perſuaded of its being a republican 
government— by which i is commonly meant—a democracy. | 


. The following quatations will go ſome length in proving. 
D how . 
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64 
The French, in the midſt of refined luxury, and 


iaveterate corruption; with morals the moſt dege- 


how much ground luxury, and corruption have gained im 
America. 
« Mankind uſually go from one extreme to Fu OM The 


Americans have ſuffered unparalleled diftreſs. They how 


« plunge into (I am to be underſtood both locally and com- 
* paratively) unparalleled r 
tive Reflections, page 260. 

The political inſtitutions of America conſidered as a ſyſtem, 
« diſplay a pnrity and refinement which is without example 
4 jin the annals of mankind ; but Gentlemen, if it ſhould be 
„found from the experience we have already had, that not- 
„ with{landing, this theoretick wiſdom, and theſe flattering 
«proſpects, we are dangerouſly declining, that crimes and miſ- 
* demeanors are more prevalent than ever, that diforder and 
««-diſobedience to law is gaining ground, and- the terror of 

<-puniſhment, which formerly awed the moſt refraQtory into- 
A ſabmiflion and caution, ſet at defiance by bad men; to 
*« what ſhall we impute the fatal degeneracy ? ””——** Are theſe 
to be the fruits ot the late glorious revolution? — Judge 
Pendleton's Charge, delivered at Charleſtown, Dee. 11, 1786. 

To the above we may add the ſolid maxim contained in 
General Waſhington's publick letter, to Wm. Greene, Eſq; 
Governor of Rhode-Ifland, dated June 18, 1783, which he 


would not have uſed, had he not thought it highly. neceſlary 
to do ſo. The path of our duty is plain before us; honeſty 


„vill be found, on every experiment, to be the beſt and only 
« true policy. „ The General had principally in view, the 
chicane and frauds, of which his countrymen had been guilty, 
in order to evade che payment of their debts. 


nerate, 


cis ) 
nerate, and a religion that borders upon atheiſm ; ; 
the French, in fine, notoriouſly deſtitute of virtue 
—long fince proved to be the principle—the very 
foul of a popular government, have, nevertheleſs, 
had the folly to make choice of a ſyſtem, that can 
truly be called by no name whatever but that of de- 
mocrary ! It is to this election of a ſyſtem promiſing 
much of evil, in preference to one (dur own) known, 
by experience, to yield nothing ſo abundantly as 
good, that we have to attribute the degradation of 
the ancient nobility 7 and the fall of monerchienl 
| greatneſs, 


0 > « Is is properly, bye Mr. Paine, « « from the elevated 
4 mind of France, that the folly of titles have fallen. It has 
© out-grown the baby-cloaths of Count and Dule, and breeched 
«< jrſelf in manhood, Fratice has not levelled ; it has exalted. 
„It has put down the dwarf, to ſet up the man. France 
has not levelled ;—is not putting down levelling ? But if it has 
levelled, it has levelled only the dwarf; and this too in 
order to ſet up the man,” What man? The ſhoe- black with 
his detached frill; or, the friſeur with his paper ruffles? No: 
perſons of this ſtamp are in France now, preciſely what they 
were before the Revolution. Mr. Paine explains himſelf elſe- 
where. He ſays, ©* Nobility is done away, and the perr is 
, exalted into AN. Now, in what does this ſame exaltation 
conſiſt? In writing, as Mr. Paine has done, the word peer 
in italicks, and the word man in capitals? Not ſolely in this. 
It conſiſts principally in ſtripping the nobility of all their 
ancient hereditary titles, and honours ;' and in diveſting them 
1 every circumſtance through which they uſed to be diſtin- 
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guiſhed from the canaille ! Thus: it is that chole & « divark” 
the Duke de Rochefouczult, the Marquis de la Fayette, &c. 
have been exalted — that is, put upon a level with ſhoe-blacks, 
and barbers! The chief perſons in France, whatever Mr. Paine 
may preſume to ſay, entertain ideas reſpecting nobility, very 
different from thoſe which he has expreſſed. When they 
have defended . their conduct in aboliſhing titles, they 
have done ſo, not by arguing that titles are things which, 
from their very nature, ought not to. be permitted to exiſt : 
but by alleging, that in France, they were things that had 
been groſsly abuſed, Indeed the remark, that none but 
*« thoſe ignobly born, meanly educated, or inured to debaſing 
« purſuits, ever ſpoke diſteſpectfully of nobility,” is a very 
juſt one. Even the ſable patron of every deſcription of non- 
conforming levellers, would confeſs, were he, for once, to 
ſpeak plainly and candidly, that if he muſt change his title, 


he would rather that it were to that of Duke, than to that of f 


William Petty. We may, by and by, learn ſomething either 
of the lineage, or of the training, or of the occupations of 
Mr. Thomas Paine. Let us, however, in the mean time ſup- 
poſe, that his notions of the matter are rational; and let us 
apply them to the caſe of England. His Royal Highneſs the 

Prince of Wales, and his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, on the 
one hand; and Thomas Paine, and Jeffery Dunſtan, on the 
other; are the ſubjects on which we ſnall make our experiment. 
Now let our object be, to exalt either the two former, or the 
two latter. How is this to be achieved? Not certainly 'by - 
creating Thomas Paine, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall 
and of Rothſay, Earl of Cheſter, and of Carrick, EleQoral 
Prince of Brunſwick-Lunenburgh, &c. &c. or Jeffery Dunſtan, 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Surry, Hereditary Earl Marſhal, &c. 
_ to cw theſe things would be to level Thomas Paine, and 


g * 


'&- © 

"greatneſs ®, It is to the ſame cauſe that we muſt 

aſcribe the transfer of the rights of declaring war, 
and 


Jeffery Dunſtan ; or, in other words, to convert them-into 
dwarfs,” The thing muſt be done, by tripping the Prince 
of Wales, and the Duke of Norfolk of all their high titles, 
Honours, and diſtinctions; and by denominating them merely 
by their chriſtian and ſurnames !—that is, by transforming 
them into (what they are already) men. The Prince is, as a 
Prince ought to be, fond of every thing of an elevated nature. 
Yet, I doubt much whether he would believe me, were I to 
aſſure him, that, in order to make himſelf appear greatly ele- 
vated, he could do nothing ſo effectual as to try to get upon 
a footing of equality wich Thomas Paine, and to remain cheek 
by jole with Thomas throughout life, —— Such, it ſeems, is 
the new proceſs for exalting peers ! Through it, one is con- 
ſtituted, as if by a miracle, juſt what he was befors ! He is 
rendered great - not by conferring any thing upon him; but, 
moſt paradoxically, by taking almoſt every thing from him. 
Such a proceſs may be deemed a rational one in France. But 
here, it is reckoned, and is likely always to be reckoned, rather 
'a fooliſh one. 


Some ſmall meaſure of attention is, perhaps, due to Mr, 
Paine's notions reſpecting monarchy. . If there exiſted,” 
ſays he, a man ſo tranſcendently wiſe above all others, that 
„his wiſdom was neceſſary to inſtruct a nation, ſome reaſon 
% might be offered for monarchy ; but when we caſt our eyes 
s about a country, and obſerve how every part underſtands its 
„ own affairs; and when we look around the world, and ſee 
#* that of all men in it, the race of kings are the moſt infignifl- 
cant in capacity, our reaſon cannot fail to aſk us What are 
| t thoſe men kept for? The reaſon of Mr. Paine, poor, miſer- 
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and of concluding treaties of peace, from the exc. 
cutive branch of government (the King of France 
is 


able man, - may be expeRted to aſk him any thing: and, when 
it happens to remain with him in ſuch à degree as to enable 
bim to comprehend what it has aſked, he may be expected to 
give, without heſitation, an anſwer to any thing. What are 
« thoſe men kept for? It cannot be deemed the ſmalleſt im- 
peachment of Mr. Paine's reaſon to have put ſuch a queſtion as 
this. And if it be conſidered, that the queſtion is aimed chiefly 
at his Britannic Majeſty, whoſe ſubject, nay, whoſe ſervant Mr, 
Paine once was: at his Britannic Majeſty, againſt whom, how- 
ever, Mr. Paine afterwards acted as a traitor ; upon the actions 
of whoſe government he has, for ſeveral years, been a fort 
of ſpy 3. and of whom, as well as of his faithful ſervants, 
he is now a moſt impudent calumniator ; if theſe things be 
conſidered, the queſtion will excite no fort of wonder. It will 
then be admitted, that Mr. Paine acts entirely in character. 
As no tranſaction in the life of a perfonage ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed 
as Mr. Thomas Paine can be unimportant to mankind, I ſhall 
here enumerate his various official employments. He is reported 
(I knom nothing of him but by report, and his pamphlets) to 
have figured in a great many honourable ſtations, He appeared, 
firſt, in that of an Exciſeman ; a circumſtance that will redound 
to his glory. For, in conſequence of it, future ages will have 
to obſerve, that, as Paul of a perſecutor turned a preacher ; ſo, 
Paine of an Exciſeman became an advocate for the Rights of 
Man. After being an Exciſeman, he went through, or is now 
in his progreſs through all the following gradations : thoſe, 
namely, of a literary incendiary ; of a rebel ; of an American 
crimp ; of an American ſecretary ; of ſomewhat reſembling 


a French 


( 39 ) : 
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u French tows of a French and American crimp — in which 
office he now acts, and is greatly aſſiſted by Dr. Prieſtley, who, 
Lam told, procures for him not only the ſervices of the arti- 
|  ficers, but the diſcoveries of the artiſts of Birmingham ; of a 
Landerer (ſome ſay a libeller) of governments; of a blaſphemer ; 
of a member of the Conſtitutional Society; and, of a companion 
to Horne Tooke, to Lord Lanſdowne, and to the 0 
« Tf there is any thing an monarchy which we people of Ame- 
„ rica do not underſtand, I wiſh,” fays the quondam Exciſeman, 
« Mr. Burke would be ſo kind as to inform 'vs.——If Taſk a 
4 man in America, if ke wants a Ling, he retorts, and aſks 
0 me if I take him for an ideot? “ It is eaſy to conceive, 
e that a band of intereſted men, ſuch as placemen, penſioners, 
% Lords of the bed-chamber, Lords of the kitchen, Lords of the 
* neceſſary- houſe, and the Lord knows what beſides, can find 
as many reaſons for monarchy as their ſalaries, paid at the 
<< expence of the country, amount to; but if I aſk the farmer, 
the manufacturer, the merchant, the tradeſman, and down 
through all the occupations of life to the common labourer, 
4 what ſervice monarchy is to him? he can give me ng anſwer. 
<© If I aſk him what monarchy is, he believes it is ſomethiug 
«< like- a ſinecure.“ Here the French emiſſary fpeaks either 
very ignorantly, or very falſely. For were he to alk a farmer, 
a manufacturer, a merchant, or a tradeſman of this country 
of what ſervice monarchy is; his reply would be ſomewhat 
like the American's retort: it would run thus, Are you a 
knave ? or, do you take me for an ideot? And none but 
Thomas Paine, Lord George Gordon, or Dr. Prieſtley, would 
hint at any thing fo ridiculous as monarchy being a ſinecure. 


D + - | legiſlative, 


( 4 ) 
legiſlative . The ſalutary conſequences that are 


known to reſult from the ſeparate deliberations of 


three 


be French conſtitution ſays, chat the right of war and 
« peace is in the nation. Where elſe ſhould it reſide, but in thofe 


«+ who are to pay the expence? “ When the queſtion on 
«© the right of war and peace was agitating in the National 
% Aſſembly, the people of England appeared to be much in- 
« tereſted in the event, and highly to applaud the deciſion.” 
Here Mr. Paine writes like himſelf. He makes the people of 
England applaud the deciſion of the National Aſſembly, before 
it had come to one—that is, while the queſtion was only 


6 agitating.” But, the truth is, that, when the National 


Aſſembly had come to a deciſion, the people of England did 


not applaud it: they condemned it. Their opinion was what 


it always had been, and till is, that the right of war and peace 
- ought not to reſide in thoſe who pay the expence, provided that 
any perſon, or number of perſons can be found, in whom jt 
may reſide with greater advantage. Now, the people of Eng- 


land believe their King to be ſuch a perſon. Being ſome- 


What deliberative and ſagacious, the people of England are 
farther of opinion, that the National Aſſembly, whenever it 
ſhall conſult its own dignity, . by ceaſing to tranſa the pub- 
lick buſineſs, as it now does, by coffee houſe clubs, will not 
find it eaſy to obſerve that ſecrecy which is abſolutely neceſſary 
in treating with foreign powers about peace or war, It occurs 


to them, that as, in former ages, the paſſions of demagogues 


involved their country in diſtreſs, as frequently as did thoſe of 
- monarchs ; ſo the time may arrive, when a party predominat- 
ing in the National Aſſembly, ſhall cauſe as much blood to be 


ſhed, as could reaſonably have been expected to be ſhed through 


» the ambition of any monarch. ' It alſo occurs to them, that 


* as 


( — 4¹ ) 
three independent eſtates, the French have either 


ignorantly, or culpably, overlooked. They have, 
therefore, expoſed their country to the fatal effects 
of precipitate deciſions; and have rendered her 


E g- liable to perpetual danger, and to 2 
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as the ſervants of he perſonage whom the . «all Uſe 
King, wi „in proceſs of time, and, in ſpite of every precaution, 
become the leaders of the predominating party; ſo the crown 
of France "oil be found to have it in effect, juſt as much in 
its power to declare war, or to conelude peace, ag the crown 
of England now has. The popular body in France, by hav- 
ing no right to contemplate but that ſuppoſed to belong to 
themſelves, will always be in danger of becoming leſs vigilabe 
than our Houſes of Parliament are.. In England, Mr. 

Paine again obſerves, *** the right of war and peace, is ſaid to 
* reſide in a metepber, . ſhown at the tower for ſix- pence or a 
oc ſhilling a piece,” Mr. Paine is wrong. None but he ever 
faid fo filly a thing. He alſo obſerves, cc The French con - 
& Ritution have taken away the power of declaring war from 
kings and miniſters.” This was prafticable in France; and 
it has been practiſed. In England, according to Mr, Paine, 
it is not praQicable : : for there—the right of war, and of 
peace reſides, not in the king and his miniſters, but in the 
metaphor 'ſhown at the tower, — I wiſh ſome friend to 
modeftl merit would procure for Mr, Paine the office of ſhewing 
the metaphor.” It would be a more honourable one than that 
which he at preſent holds; and the ſix-pences, and the 
. ſhillings which it would bring him, would furniſh him with 
what he now ſeems to want—an honeſt livelihood, I ſhould 
deem a long train of ſerious argument totally thrown away 
. ſuch a ſeribbler. 
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( 42 
early ſubverſion, Even ſo long ago as the reign 
of king Edward the Third, the Engliſh were too 
wiſe to aſſemble all the members of their legiſlature 


in one houſe. © If all of the three branches of 


« power are not acknowledged, in any conſtitution 
« of government, it will be found to be imperfect, 


« unſtable, and ſoon enſlaved .. 


After all, not only the Americans, but the 
French, are deeply indebted to our ſtateſmen, for 
the- ſhare which they have had of the invaluable 
fruits of their good ſenſe, and fagacity: and it is 


much more than probable, that experience will 


ſoon convince both nations, that, where they have 
widely differed from us, they have egregiouſly 
erred. Perſons, indeed, who underſtand not what 
they ſay, may talk of © the new world regenerating 
« the old. But, thoſe who are poſſeſſed of com- 
petent information ; who are capable of thinking 
juſtly; and of expreſſing, with accuracy, what they 
have thought ;—they will repreſent the matter very 
differently, They- may allow, that it is poſſible 
for the inhabitants of the Thirteen United States 
to contribute towards © regenerating ” the nations 
of Europe: but, then, they will be careful to ſtate 
from whence the former derived their powers of 
regeneration. They will ſtate, that ſuch powers 

could 


* * Adams on the American Cönſtitution. 


( 43 ) : 
could not ſpring out of the earth with their rice, 
or their tobacco: that they did not iſſue from 
among the Spaniſh Chriſtians of Mexico, or Peru; 
from among the Frenchmen of Acadia, or Canada; 
or from among thoſe wretched tribes of Indians, 
againſt whom the arms of America are almoſt con- 
ſtantiy turned; but, from among the freemen of 
this happy iſland— in which there has long 
been © that depoſit of the rights of men, and 
« of citizens, of which Britons are ſtill the guar- 
te dians a.. Happy Britain! from thee, it ſeems, 
as from an oracle, the nations of the earth, nay, 
even thoſe who had conſpired thy ruin, receive their 
portion of that wiſdom which imparts true felicity. 
No longer does the political, like the natural ſun, 
riſe in the eaſt z and thenee hold his courſe to only 
one, or two favoured regions in the weſt—as when 
he advanced from Egypt to Greece; and from 
Greece to imperial Rome, His progreſs now com- 
mences near the ultima Thule : and his rays en- 
lighten the eaft, and the weſt, the north, and the 
ſouth, , Wherever he appears, liberty is in his 
train. Celeſtial liberty! -whoſe hallowed flame, 
cruelly ſtifled, for eighteen centuries, in almoſt. 
every civilized country on the globe, hath yet 
ariſen, during a very conſiderable part of that time, 

F 0 
* Necker on the Finances of France, vol. Il. 
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pure and ſublime in "this ſupremely favoured illand. 
80 peculiarly bleſſed have Engliſhmen long been, 
that they may truly be ſaid to have enjoyed a pre- 
eminence with regard to government, ſimilar to 
that which a certain tribe of American Indians 
are recorded to poſſeſs in point of religion: hen 
«the ſacred fire of any neighbouring nation hap- 
< pens to be extinguiſhed; that nation muſt re- 
© pair to the Maubilians to kindle it nn at 
te theirs “. ** 

In oped and in Qefeiice of a len, wy WY 
cious in its various proviſions, as to remain une- 
qualled after. the law-givers of theſe highly im- 
proved times have uſed their beſt endeavours to 
produce one that might excel it; a ſyſtem ſo be- 
neficial in its effects, as to have long rendered Bri- 
tons the moſt independent and happy people that 
ever figured in the world; in in ſupport, I ſay, and 
m defence of ſuch a ſyſtem, what ought worthy 
citizens—what ought they not—to do and to ſuf- 
fer? Let the character of an individual be aſperſed, 
no matter how ſlightly, and he will wipe off the 
ſtain, or periſh in the attempt. Let a potentate, 
luſting after dominion, bid defiance to a neighbour- 
ing prince, or attack ſome of his poſſeſſions — and 
you ſhall behold a whole people up in arms. 


| Thus, 
* Charlevoix, | 


6 
Thus, an individual will face death; for ſome tti- 
vial point of honour; and a nation will drench a; 
field with blood, becauſe a deſpot had frowned, or 
aſſailed ſome province, perhaps, not worth retain- 
ing. Now, if there be any reaſonableneſs in theſe, 
things, what ſtake can juſtly be deemed more than, 
an equivalent, for that on which depend both cha- 
racter and dominion---nay, and e ching oo 
dear to Engliſhmen ? ' | 

With a Britiſh ſubject, the love of his onna 
and the love of the conſtitution of his country, 
ſhould be paſſions of almoſt equal moment. For, 
of what value were his country, if robbed of her 
conſtitution ? One Turkiſh province is as extenſive, 
and owes as much to the bounty of nature, as our 
whole iſland : but, ſuffer us to reap the fruits'of 
our incomparable laws---and one little Engliſh 
village ſhall diſplay more energy of ſpirit, more of 
the true dignity of human nature, than the whole 
Ottoman empire. Some nations poſſeſs tertito- 
ries, in the bowels of which are lodged ſilver and: 
gold, or precious ſtones. Britons enjoy a richer. 
inheritance than even theſe things conſtitute: they 
enjoy freedom---through which they have long felt 
that. expanſion, that bound of the heart, and that 
| exalted triumph of ſoul, by which free-men __ 
diſtinguiſhed from all other mortals. - « 1288 3 
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| were its ſincere friends. The whole tenour of their 
lives--itheir actions, not their profeſſions ſolely 


(4) 
It is delightful to mark the rapture with which 
the ancients diſcourſed of liberty. Many of them 


proved that they ardently loved ſuch conſtitutions 
of governnent as imparted the ſweets of liberty: 
and the manner in which they met death, tended, 
in many ſignal inſtances, to render the fact unqueſ- 
tionable. In this reſpect, Engliſhmen oughr to 
ſtrive to equal nay to exceed the patriots of anti- 
quity; ſince the conſtitution of England is more 
worthy of being loved, than that of any country 
that ever bore a name. It is true, that the luſtre 
of freedom which now ſurrounds us, is leſs conſpi- 
cuous than was that which ſurrounded the repub- 
licans of Athens, or of Rome. But, it is ſo---only 
becauſe it is ſned in an age in which there is hardly 
any darkneſs. Had it broke in upon mankind, 
through the dubious twilight that enveloped Char- 


lemagne ; or even in the brighteſt days which Pe- 


ricles, or Scipio Africanus, ever beheld; it would 
have appeared not only unequalled, but unequal- 
able. ——Shall it ever be told, then, to the re- 
proach of Great Britain, that ſhe nouriſhed ſons 
who deemed eaſe, or proſperity, or life itſelf--- 
nay, or all of theſe put together, of too much value 
to be ſacrificed in order to * her glorious 
conſtitution ? 


And 


(4) 
And who are they with whom we are likely to 
have to contend the moſt frequently, in ſupporting, 
or in defending, our conſtitution? Are they foreign, 
or are they domeſtick ſoes? They are, doubtleſs,” 
the latter. A foreign enemy can injute our con- 
ſtitution, hardly in any other way, than by coming, 
in martial array, to attack the whole nation. And, 
at what time ſoever he may think proper to do 
this, the intereſt of all will be concerned; and the 
friends of liberty, formidable as well from their 
number, as from their courage, will be ſound 
united, and fully prepared to repel force by 
force. The aſſaults of an inteſtine enemy, on 
the other hand, by being better veiled, are more 
hazardous. When he reſolves upon the overthrow” 
of liberty, he ſteals upon the defenders of the 
commonwealth like a murderer in the night, allow- 
ing them. very little, if any time to take their 
ground. He cruſhes, if he can, at one unexpected 
blow. But, if he ſee a probability of failing in 
this mode of attack, diſunion becomes the firſt 
object of his enterpriſe; and diſunion, debility, 
and ruin neceſſarily follow each other. The mo- 
ment, however, in which you diſcover his deſigns, 
you generally defeat them, Sine dubio perdidimus 
bominem, magnificeque vicimus, cum illum ex occultis 
iuſidiis, in apertum latrocinium conjecimus. 


— 


(7 48, ): 
A domeſtick enemy may be either 4 /ubje#, or 
the ſovereign. A ſubject capable of treaſonable 
practices, commonly holds a diſtinguiſned rank 
among the demagogues. Jou may know him now. 
as you might have known ſuch a character two 
thouſand. years ago, by: his occaſional diſreſpect, or - 
enmity towards the noble, and the royal: by his 
pretending to be exceſſively attached to the intereſts 
of the people; and, by his calling in the aid of 
ſuch arts, as are the beſt calculated to move their 
wayward paſſions, and to engage their capricious 
affections. The pretexts uſed by ſuch a man, in 
his publick conduct, are always ſpecious. He 
enters upon no one meaſure, that has not the ex- 
tenſion of freedom, or the greater ſecurity of ſome 
popular right, for one of its profeſſed objects. 
There is a law which requires, that the hand of 
the reformer be put to it. But, whether its exiſt- 
ence be eſſential to the conſtitution, or not, it 
matters not to the demagogue : his procedure. be- 
trays no heſitation. The publick welfare, he al- 
leges, demands a ſpeedy amendment. He, them 
fore, haſtens to perform his taſk. But, ſo perverſe 
and iniquitous is his ſyſtem, that, by the very firſt : 
alteration he makes, a ſtone is taken from the 
foundation of liberty. | 
It is when ſuch hollow men, try to juſtify their 
miſehievous projects by ſuch hollow pretences, that 
we 


( 49 ) 

we ſee the ambitious, or the diſaffected, abetted 
in all their ſchemes, It is then, that the violation 
of publick charters, rarely attempted in this coun- 
try fince the reign of the laſt of the Charleses, 
agitates Parliament, and terrifies the nation. It is 
then, that the precepts of the pulpit, endeayouring 
to ſanction private practice, teach the ſober citizen 
to tranfer his affections from his native country, 
to ſome foreign one; to love other countries as 
much, and to ſerve them more, than that to which 
he belongs ;—as if no uſeful hint could be taken 
from the bard's moving expreſſions : 


Oh, turn thy edged ſword another way; 
Strike thofe that hurt, but hurt not thoſe that help! 
One drop of blood, drawn from thy country's boſom, 
Should grieve thee more than ſtreams of foreign gore. 


It is then too, that very eager, reiterated exertions 
are made, by the enemies of our religion, to throw 
down the moſt important of the outworks of the 
Engliſh monarchy. 

When innovators aim at removing the pillars of 
the conſtitution, it is well if there be found among 
its friends, perſons qualified to prevent its total 
ſubverſion. To permit, at this juncture, any de- 
magogue to gratify a paſſion for frivolous conceits, 
or dangerous novelties, would argue great folly in 
the legiſlature, - There have, indeed, been times, 
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in which there was much room for political res 
formation. Our forefathers ſaw ſuch times : we 
have only heard of them. Reforms, however, in 

ſome departments of the ſtate, and to a moderate 
extent, may be requiſite - even now: I am fully 
perſuaded that they are. But, if any change, cal- 
culated to affect the conſtitution, be reſolved upon, 
it muſt be introduced under an impreſſion of the 
high importance of attending ſtrictly to circum- 


ſtances and ſeaſons. The ſtateſman who, at this 
day, would attain eminence through conſtitutional 


reforms, muſt riſe on a very cautious trembling 
wing. It was, no doubt, in periods of national 
diſtract ion and jeopardy, that our ſyſtem of govern- 
ment received moſt of thoſe improvements, which 


have rendered it at once ſo ſubſtantial, and fo 
ſtately. Yet, it muſt be owned, that the veſſel 
may be refitted more conveniently, and more 


thoroughly, during a calm, than in the midſt of 


a tempeſt. 


Of improvements in our civil ſyſtem, made at 
ſuch periods as thoſe alluded to, that which was 
the conſequence of the illneſs with which the King 
was, ſome years ago, afflicted, is far from being 
the leaſt conſiderable : and to it I am tempted to 
recur for a few moments. 

For . this improvement, the Britiſh veople are 
indebted to the deciſion of what they very well 

Know 
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know by the title of The Queſtion of Right. Tt 
was Mr. Fox who rendered the diſcuſſion of this 
queſtion neceſſary: and in doing fo, he ſerved his 
dountry. But, if it was Mr. Fox who rendered 
the diſcuſſion of the queſtion neceſſary, it was 
Mr. Pitt who called for it, and who was the prin- 
cipal cauſe of its being brought on. He, there- 
fore, as well as Mr. Fox, may be allowed to claim 
ſome of the merit that aroſe from the diſcuſſion. 
It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the merit of 
the one ſtateſman, is not, in all. its attendant cir- - 
cumſtances, ſimilar to that of the other. Mr. Pitt 
did good intentionally ; and rejoiced (as he had 
reaſon to do) in having done ſo. Mr. Fox did 
good unintentionally , and lamented bitterly (as 
he had ſufficient reaſon to do) that he ſhould have 
been the inſtrument of it. 

The deciſion of the Queſtion of Right did not, 
as hath ſometimes been ſuppoſed, add to the pri- 
vileges of the people: for, to have done this, 
would have been to ſubtract from the preroga- 
tives of the Crown; and, of courſe, to act un- 
conſtitutionally. It only aſcertained the privileges 
of the people more accurately than they had been 
aſcertained before ; fortified them where an enemy 
was the moſt likely to enter; and reſcued them 
from the graſp of a band of politicians, who, that 


| e might ſtand between them and the objects 
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of their ambition, ventured to throw away the 
maſk in which they had long appeared before the 
publick. But, while it did theſe things, it neceſ- 
ſarily pointed out, with more than uſual clearneſs, 
ſome of the Prerogatives of the Crown. It, there- 
fore, upon the whole, ſhed a new light upon that 
delicate, ſacred line which ſeparates prerogative 
from privilege ; and conferred upon future heirs 


apparent, and future parliaments, a moſt important 


benefit. ——If it did till more than theſe things, 
what it did muſt have conſiſted in its illuſtrating 
the characters of our moſt famous ſenators. It 
illuſtrated their characters, by ſhewing who they 
are, in whom, during the hour of trial, both the 
King, and the People, can ſafely confide ; and who 
they are, in whom, during ſuch an hour, no con- 
fidence can be repoſed by either the King, or the 
People, unleſs at the hazard tof being deceived, 
deſerted, and undone. From the memorable period 
to which theſe ſtrictures refer, it has been believed, 
that no indication of changes among the leaders | 
of parties, is capable of influencing the minds of 

Mr. Pitt and his friends, ſo as to induce them to 
ſay, or to do, what they would not ſay, and do, 
in a ſeaſon the moſt auſpicious. It has alſo been 
believed, that popular privileges, conſidered a- part 
rom ſelf intereſt, ſhare few, if any, of the affec- 
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fions of Mr. Fox and his friends; and, that the 
people can rely upon being ſerved by theſe men, 
only fo long as Princes cannot, or will not, ſerve 
chem. Purity of principle, and rectitude of 
conduct were, on that occaſion, as one could wiſh 
them ever to be—completely triumphant. And 
while the victory gained by the advocate for the 
people's rights, was too ſplendid not to inſpire the 
friends of the nition with joy ; the defeat ſuffered 
by the champion of the Coalition, was too mortify- 
ing not to fill the abettors of faction with regret. 
Scarcely had this champion finiſhed his denial 
ce of the right of the two Houſes of Parliament to 
« ſupply any defect in the executive branch of 
« Government; when he perceived, that his op- 
ponents, had taken their ground ſo ſkilfully—that 
they were become not only invincible, but im- 
pregnable. Self-defence, therefore, or occaſional, 
Qight aſſaults, were the ſole means through which 
he could preſerve, from total ruin, his reputation 
as a leader: and to theſe only he had recourſe, 
It is now almoſt univerſally acknowledged that, 
if, when forced to exert all his powers —by his 
adverſary's having chofen to come down from 
his commanding fituation—he did not periſh in 
the conflict, he was at leaſt reduced to the igno- 
miny of returning home without his ſhield. ; 


E 3 | I have 
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1 have alleged, 4 thoſe who are delicacy of 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves as reformers, ought to 
have a conſtant regard to, “ circumſtances and 
« ſeaſons, ” I now allege, that an equal portion 
of their regard is due to gentleneſs of procedure. 
It imports them to know, that thoſe meliorations 
of the Engliſh conſtitution which have proved the 
moſt beneficial, were the offspring—not of meta- 
phyſical theories, prematurely thruſt upon the 
nation, by clubs of enthuſiaſts nowjſe averſe to vio- 
lent meaſures, and totally unacquainted with the 
conduct of affairs; but, on the contrary, of the 
plain good ſenſe of a long ſucceſſion of ſober. 
ſtateſmen, who yalued no virtue more than that of, 
moderation, and no wiſdom ſo much as that which 
bore the ſtamp of experience, | 

Our reformers ſometimes talk © of reſtoring 
« the original purity and perfection of the Con- 
* ſtitution; — as if ſome point of time had 
exiſted, at which the Conſtitution was produced 
by the unbroken efforts of one man, or of one 
deſcription of men, with all its acknowledged ex 
cellencies around it. But, ſuch a point never 
exiſted. The Engliſh Conſtitution, with regard 
to the manner in which, it has acquired its parts, 
and its ſymmetry, may be compared to the Egyp- 
tian Delta - the bulk, and the ſhape of which haye 


always 
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aways depended upon the variable effects of ſuc- 
ceſſive inundations. Neither to any individual 
among - our. anceſtors ;. nor to any one claſs of 


them; can we aſcribe the honour of forming en- 


tirely the Engliſh Conſtitution. No Lycurgus, 
no Solon is known here; nor was any body of 
ſages ever delegated by our countrymen, to digeſt, 
on twelve tables, laws collected in foreign lands: 

and not one month, or one year; but many ages, 
and many centuries, have been ſpent in rearing 
our celebrated ſtructure. The framers of our 
| ſyſtem have been ſucceſsful, often through de- 
ſign —but oftener through accident and ſome- 
times even through events, which, when they took 


place, ſeemed to be misfortunes. It is creditable 
to them, that we are at no loſs to name inſtances, 


in which they have been ſucceſsful through deſign, 
Nor ought we to deem it reproachful to them, 
that they have, on ſome occaſions, found ſucceſs 
where they did not look for it; on others, where 
they imagined that nothing awaited them but miſ- 
chief. For, in both of theſe reſpects, their fate is 
ſimilar to that of perſons in other departments of 
life, whoſe objects have been the proſperity, and 
the fame of empires. Chriſtopher Columbus, in 
ſeeking for the Eaſt-Indies, diſcovered the Weſt. 
And Alvarez Cabral was hurried into the poſſeſſion 
3 Brazil, by a tempeſt that had driven him 
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69 
from his intended courſe, and long Tay 
him with inſtant deſtruction. 

In the hiſtory of our laws, we behold a Brange 
mixture of foreſight, and of caſualty, Yet, from this 
ſamemixture there has proceeded a ſyſtem, which ts, 
beyond all rational controverſy, the beſt practical 
one that ever was enjoyed by man. Perfect, in- 
deed, it is not; for where, under the ſun, can you 
find perfection? But, its excellencies greatly out- 
number its defects: and, as theſe have been accu- 
rately examined, they may, in good time, be reme- 
died. The tree may be pruned: or, if it be found 
unſafe to do this, it may be ingrafted ;— through 
which operation its appearance will be rendered 
more pleaſing ; and its fruit, perhaps, ſomewhat 
better flavoured, More nouriſhing, than it is at pre- 
ſent, it can never be. I am far from being igno- 
rant of the language which viſionaries hold reſpect- 
ing theſe matters, when they aſſemble in the taverns, 
or in their conventicles, to legiſlate for the empire. 
They will have it, that ſtate phyſicians ought 
not, in theſe times, to content themſelves 
with removing ſuch diſorders, as are really 
pernicious to the body politick. In their grave 
opinion, it is incumbent on the faculty of ſtateſmen 
to endeavour to free the body politick not only 
from diſorders of that Kennen. but likewiſe from 

all 
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all ſuch as hypochondriacks, or lunaticks, may 


imagine to cling to it. And fo anxious are they to 
ſet a good example to Parliament, that they will not 
wait till occaſions preſent themſelves: on the con- 
trary, they travel, with a ſpitit admirably adven- 


turous, very much out of their way in queſt of 


them. ——In perplexing themſelves, and peſtering 
the publick, about the means of getting theit 
fchemes executed, have they ſo much as once em- 
ployed a ferious thought upon the probable reſults 
of ther ? Do they know what have been the fruits 
of the generality of tomantick ſchemes? Did they 
ever hear, that the cruſaders brought from the holy 
land—not the croſs of Chriſt, but the leproſy? Or, 
has it occurred to them, that the lues venerea is 


likely to be the moſt laſting memorial of the con- 


queſt of South America ? 

It has been ſtated, that they are domeſtick, and 
not foreign enemies, of whom the friends of the 
conſtitution have the moſt reaſon. to be apprehen- 
ſive. It has alſo been ſtated, that a domeſtick 
enemy may be either 4. /ubje#, or the ſovereign. Of 
the former ſome notice has been taken. I am here 

to expreſs a few thoughts (perhaps rather incohe- 
rently, becauſe haſtily) reſpecting the latter. 

The uſurpation of a monarch, however artful 
he be, is more 5 wy diſcerned, than the treaſonable 
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procechine of a fubject. For, through means of the 
elevated —and prominent rank in which the former 
ſtands, every eye is turned towards him. In con- 
ſequence of this, it is very difficult for him to con- 
ceal his projects. It is very difficult for him to 
conceal them at any time; but more eſpecially at 
the preſent, in which ſovereign princes are regard- 
ed with ſo much circumſpection, and jealouſy. —— 
Beſides, a monarch cannot take a ſingle ſtep, in 
any important enterpriſe, without the concurrence, 
and the aid of many of thoſe who are about him, 
He, therefore, cannot purſue any meaſure hoſtile to 
the intereſts of the people, ſo long as they continue 
true to themſelves. To theſe conſiderations let 
me add, that, for many years, the {laviſh doctrine 
of non-reſiſtance has been obſolete in this country: 
that the Britiſn nation, enlightened by reaſon, by 
philoſophy, by experience; and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their rights both as men, and as citi- 
zens; now, almoſt to a man, contend, that ſove- 
reigns are entitled to allegiance, only in proportion 
as they grant protection. In this ſtate of things, 
it is not probable, that any attempt will be made 
to ſtretch unduly the royal prerogative z and ſtill 
leſs is it probable, that ſuch an attempt, if made, 

will prove ſucceſsful. 
I fincerely hope, that reſiſtance will always be 
made, where power has become rampant. But TI 
my 
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alſo hope, with great ſincerity, that my fellow ſubs 


| jects will be careful not to draw down calamities 
upon their country, by ſetting themſelves to reſiſt 
when there 1s none deſirous of injuring them. In 
moſt of the conteſts that have taken place between 


the Engliſh people, and their monarchs, guilt has 


been juſtly chargeable on both parties. The go- 
verned, as well as thoſe governing, have often been 
much to blame. Nevertheleſs, I revere, and am 
always inclined to. extol, that quick, that eyer 
wakeful ſenſe of right, which rouſes the whole ſoul 
of my fellow citizens, when they. but fancy that 
their privileges are in danger. 1 like exceedingly 
to hear the voice of the mixed multitude raiſed, 
in what cauſe ſoever they ſuppoſe to be that of 
freedom. 1.do not diſlike to hear, occaſionally, 
even. the reaſonleſs, and extravagant ſhourings of 
the mere rabble. And, I am of opinion, that, 
ſhould the people, at any time, ceaſe to take de- 
light in proclaiming their privileges before the 
world; and in exulting, and triumphing on ac- 
count of their ſafety ; there will be good reaſon to 
apprehend the approach of ſome great national 


criſis, The lion periſheth not more certainly 


through lack of food, than doth freedom among a 
nation — who take no pleaſure in indulging emo- 
tions, and paſſions, ſimilar to thoſe which attended 
it in its infeney and during its progreſs towards 
maturity, 
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( 6 ) 
maturity. I am very far, indeed, from wiſh- 
ing ever to ſee that reftive, ſtubborn, democra- 
tical ſpirit, which prevails throughout this iſland, 
ſubdued. Yet, I ſhould be glad to ſee it deprived 
of ſuch keenneſs, and vehemence, as may make it 
defeat the purpoſes for which it ſeems to have been 
beſtowed upon us. In every extreme caſe, I truſt 
that it will be found alive, and irreſiſtible. Should 
any Britiſh' monarch try to procure” the paſſing of a 
law written with blood, may that ſpirit prompt the 
nation to ſnatch the word. Should he load his 
ſubjects with oppreſſion, or put forth his hand to 
touch their bone and their fleſh;” may it pro- 
voke them to © curſe him to his face.“ Should 
he prepare to ſeat himſelf on the loſty throne of 
deſpotiſm, may it incite thouſands, and millions, 
to ſtrive to pull him quickly down, and humble 
him in the duſt. | 


The Church now claims attention. | 

Tf it be true, That the ſtability of our civil con- 
ſtitution will, at all times, be greater, or leſs, in 
proportion as the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution is bet- 
ter, or worſe fortified, againſt the aſſaults of its 
enemies; it muſt be one of the principal duties 
not only of ſtateſmen, but of citizens of every de- 
nomination, to ſtrive to render the latter as ſtrong, 
and as ſafe as poſſible, The following obſerva- 
| | tions, 


1 

tions, thrown together with no great regard to me- 
thod, will ſhow to ſuch as may think leſs favour- 
ably of the church than I do, that the monarchy 
is, in a very eminent degree, dependent upon the 
hierarchy for its ſtability; If they do this, they 
muſt ſerve 'to convince every man, who is ſo for- 
tunate as to know---that- the intereſts of our civil 
conſtitution are nearly, if not wholly, paramount to 
all the other temporal intereſts of Britiſh ſubjects, 
that it behooves him to oppoſe all ſuch meaſures 
as may have the ſmalleſt tendency to looſen WP 
foundation of the church eſtabliſhment. | 

Religious inſtitutions have generally, if not con- 
ſtantly, reſembled the co-exiſting civil inſtitutions 
of the countries in which they prevailed, both in 
their exteriour, and in their interiour frame: and, 
there has been perceived to ſubſiſt between reli- 


gious, and civil inſtitutions, an action which has, 


at all times, been mutual, and, for the moſt part, 
uniform. Theſe facts may be illuſtrated, by refer- 
ring to the hiſtory of nations; either antient or 
modern. | 

It is not neceſſary to dwell upon what amp 
of the religious, and the ciyil eftabliſhments of the 


Jews (in the formation of which the Omniſcient 


Himſelf was concerned) it being univerſally 
ben that, among that people, religion and po- 
| liticks 
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(6 3 TY 
firicks were not merely allied; but, 1 in every part, 
thoroughly blended and incorporated. | 
I ſhall ſay nothing of the religious ſyſtems of 
thoſe fathers of ſcience, and of elegance — the 
Egyptians, and the Greeks ; or, of the purpoſes to 
which they applied them; being convinced, that 
wherever the dull, unfeeling advocates of meta- 
phyſical polity obtain a hearing, analogies drawn 
from the venerable rites of paſt ages can have but 
little weight. Yet, I muſt ſay, that, as both of 
thoſe celebrated nations poſſeſſed great ' wiſdom, 
none of their inſtitutions ean be ſuppoſed to have 
been entirely void of importance, with regard to 
either its ſtructure, or its deſtination. 

I ſhall not expatiate on the ſacred inficutions 
even of the Romans. I ſhall forbear to point out, 
how conſtantly the religious notions of that cele- 
brated people mingled with their political delibe- 
rations ; and alſo, in what degree they contributed 
to the ſucceſs of their enterpriſes. Nor is ſuch 
forbearance likely to be regretted. For, who has 
not read, or heard, of the high reverence of the 
Romans for their Gods; of their exalted ſentiments 
reſpecting the ſanctity of oaths ; and of the elation, 
or the dejection of mind, which the declaration of 
one officiating in holy things, could occaſion itt 
every rank of the moſt numerous of their armies ? 
2 —— The 
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Ihe religious, and the civil inſtitutions of the 
Romans, however, did not unite, and reſemble 
each other, merely in their ſpirit: there was, alſo, 


a connection, and a reſemblance between them, 


with regard to their outward form and economy. 


The gradations of their prieſts, correſponded to 


thoſe of their magiſtrates. The former were as 
much reſpected, and honoured, as the latter; and, 
on moſt occaſions, they were almoſt as fully occu- 


pied in enſuring the ſucceſs of civil, and military 


affairs. But, if the prieſthood were occaſionally 
employed in managing the concerns of the ſtate; 
ſo were the civil officers in executing the functions 


of the altar. When the Romans were republicans, 


their chief magiſtrate was the high prieſt. When 
they had Kings, Kings were the firſt miniſters of 
their Divinities. And, when they lived under Em- 
perors, Emperors were the ſovereign pontiffs. 
The ſagacity of later times, while it has been 
improving the arts, by dividing, and ſubdividing, 
labour; has wiſely ſeparated the external duties of 
the prieſt, from thoſe of the magiſtrate. It has 


not, however, aimed at interrupting the reciprocal 
operations of eccleſiaſtical, and civil eſtabliſnments. 


In the hiſtory, therefore, of later times, there may 
be found circumſtances, relative to the preſent to- 


Pick, which deſerve attention. 1 #3 
's The 
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( 6) 
The · ſovereigns of Ruſſia, comparatively indi- 
gent, and uncommonly fond of unlimited autho- 
rity, could not, in legiſlating for their dominions, 
be expected to ſuffer their clergy to retain the 
means of becoming very affluent and powerful. 
Still they were aware, that, in order that the mora- 
lity of the people might be preſerved; that the 
civil government might be duly obeyed ; and that 
a becoming deference might be paid to the various 
degrees of the noble, and the royal; it was requi- 
ſite that there ſhould be - not merely an eſtabliſh- 
ment; but one calculated to excite reſpect and 
veneration. They therefore inſtituted a national 
church — taking care that its external worſhip 
. ſhould be ſurrounded with much ſplendour : that 
thoſe officiating in it ſhould be variouſly endowed ; 
and, that its dignitaries ſhould riſe above each 
other, in the order of Biſhops, Archbiſhops, and 
Mietropolitans; until, like the Barons, Counts, 
and Princes, they reached the perſonage on the 
throne—who is the head at once of the Church, 
and of the State. So much for the outward. eco- 
nomy of the northern Greek Church, —lts inward 
economy is fully as well adapted, as its outward, 
to the advancement of what the Ruſſian lawgivers 
have ſuppoſed to be the intereſts of the empire. 
The attitudes, and the geſtures obſerved in it, are 
firted 
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fitted to impreſs the mind with awe. Many of its 
principles tend to inſpire fear. And few of its 


precepts fail of inculcating prompt ſubmiſſion to 
rulers and perfect obedience to commanders. _ 


The Turkiſh religious, and civil ſyſtems, are 
cloſely united. They are ſo cloſely united, that 
they never can be ſeparated, without being de- 
ſtroyed. The Sultan never decides upon any im- 
portant political meaſure, without having joe 
and received, the opinion of the Mufti. As to 
the Vizier, whether he guide in the 3 or 
command in the field, he knows that he muſt 
not outrage that ſpirit which the Alcoran hath 
ſent abroad. He knows, too, that his maſter can 
wear his imperial turban ; and that he himſelf 
Can retain his head ; only while that implicit faith, 
and that animating enthuſiaſm, which reſult from 
the doctrines of the prophet, continue to be 
cheriſhed. —In the civil department of the 
Ottoman Empire, there are no gradations of rank, 
or titles of honour, except thoſe which are enjoyed, 
as official appurtenances, by the great miniſters 
of ſtate: and even theſe are far from being nu» 
merous. In like manner, there are, in that Em- 
Pire, but very few eccleſiaſtical orders, and appella- 
tions. The title of Mufti is the only one that 
1  reeollect, which raiſes the perſon bearing it to 
| F conſiderable 
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conſiderable eminence. Theſe matters are ex- 
ternal.— Look now at the inſide of things. 
The moment you do ſo, you will perceive the 
Mahometan religion to be arrogant, and intolerant, 
beyond meaſure. But, you will alſo perceive, 
after due reflection, that it is on theſe very ac- 
counts, that ir ſo well befits the government of 
2 deſpot ; and fo readily aſſunilates with laws 
adminiſtered by one calling himſelf © The Sha- 
« dow of God, and the Diſpoſer of all earthly 
K Crowns.“ 

With regard to > the church government, a and the 
religious principles, now prevailing in all. the do- 
minions of the Catholick King, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that they are highly conſentaneous 
to the fabrick, and to the genius, of the civil ſyſtem 
according to which thoſe dominions are regu- 
lated.— The gradation of ranks, and of titles, 
among the clergy of Spain, correſponds, with 
wonderful exactneſs, to that of the ranks and 
titles poſſeſſed by the laity. Her eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment, too, is not unlike her civil--either 
in the largeneſs of its revenues, or in the purpoſes 
to which they are applied. The church, as well 
as the government, is fond of ſplendeur; and 
both are very ſplendid. Yow will find them to- 
be ſo, whether you witneſs the ordinary rites at the 
altar; and then the uſual ceremonies at court: 
4 whether 
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whether you join in the obſervance of an hallowed 
feſtival ; and then in the celebration of a royal 
marriage: or, whether you partake of the 
triumphant ecſtacies of a ſacred jubilee ; and then 
of the unbounded rejoicings of a long deſired 
coronation, —— As, by the miniſters of religion, 
appeals are often made to the ſenſes of men, but 
ſeldom to their underſtandings ; ſo, by the miniſters 
of ſtate, the eye, and the ear are frequently gra- 
tified, while the judgment is commanded to ſtand 
aloof, At the head of their church the Spaniards 
have a pontiff deemed by them infallible : and, 

becauſe this is the caſe, their rulers have attempted, 
on more occaſions than one, to give currency, 
and credit to an opinion - of their king's being 
likewiſe exempt from fallibility. Yes—and many 
of the Spaniards have believed, while almoſt the 
whole of them have acted as if they believed, 
that, in the propagation of ſuch an opinion, there 
can be no fraud having abandoned inquiry, in 
political matters, to fuch a degree, as to admit, 
in all its parts, the ſlaviſh doctrine of paſſive obe- 
dience. The ſchemes of their church have, 


for ages, tallied admirably with the arbitrary mea- 
ſures, and the ambitious views of their govern- 
ment. Allowing of perſecution for the fake of 
opinion, their religion has never impeded the pro- 
grols of conqueſt, by raiſing either the ſtern voice 
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of juſtice, or the mild accents of humanity.— 
In a word, the external frame of the eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment of the Spaniards, is very well ſuited to 
that of their civil eſtabliſhment ; and their religious 
principles to the proportion of knowledge, and to 
the habits of thinking, and of acting, which their 
ſtateſmen wiſh the great body of the people to 
poſſeſs, Aided by ſuch a religion they may, for a 
conſiderable time, retain ſuch a government : and 
ſuch a government will always have an high intereſt 
in protecting ſuch a religion. 

The Romiſh religion is divided into Popery, 
and Catholiciſm. The former inclines eternally 
towards unlimited power: but, the latter is, by 
one large degree, more tolerant, and rational than 
the former. As to Proteſtant Epiſcopacy, it is, 
in all reſpects, more liberal, and more conformable 
to reaſon than Catholiciſm, Popery would admit 
of a deſpot eccleſiaſtical, as well as civil. Catho- 
liciſm would recogniſe only the civil deſpot. 
While Proteſtant Epiſcopacy would promptly, and 
diſdainfully, reject both. Proteſtant Epiſcopacy, 
however, would deſire to have a monarch : but 
then, ſhe would inſiſt upon ſeeing his authority 
duly circumſcribed by the laws. 

Oliver Cromwell, well aware of all theſe things, 
reſolved ro exterminate even Proteſtant Epiſco- 
pacy. He himſelf preferred no religion, merely 
as ſuch, before any other. He profeſſed Preſby- 

2 tery; 
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tery ; but he practiſed hypocriſy. Indeed, it was 
not neceſſary for him to attach himſelf entirely to 
any particular ſect. It was enough for him to be 
a 128 ; and an enemy to the epiſcopal eſtabliſh- 
ment. But, he was more than a ſectary, and an 


. to the epiſcopal eſtabliſhment. He was an 
advocate for © thoſe natural rights of man,” which 


the pitiful ſpeculators of theſe times wiſh to ſubſti- 
tute for the rights of Engliſhmen, He was a friend 
alſo, to that © perfect equality of citizens,” which 
is to be produced, it ſeems, not by lifting the needy 
out of the dunghill, and ſetting him among princes; 
but, by conſtraining princes to deſcend from their 
palaces, that they may live with beggars upon 
dunghills. In co-operation, therefore, with the 
ſupporters of his uſurpation (all of whom were 
meek Diſſenters) Oliver completely ſubverted both 
the hierarchy, and the monarchy ;—thus making 
room for forms of government in church, and in 
ſtate, admirably accommodated to the tempora] 
| intereſts of himſelf and his friends; and abundantly 
congenial to the ſpirit of their divers religions. 

Theſe dreadful effects would, at any preceding pe- 
riod; have followed from ſimilar cauſes, Such ef- 
fects would reſult from ſuch cauſes at this day. 
Grant an aſcendency, all over the kingdom, to the 
power of any one of the ſects, that have lately endea - 
voured to ſtrike at the Copſtitution, through the 
F 3 medium 
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medium of the Corporation and Teſt Acts and 
farewell at once to Epifcopacy, and Monarchy ! 
« Privy conſpiracy, ſedition, and rebellion,” have 
always been, and always will be, the early, vigo- 
rous offspring of “ falſe ee hereſy, and 
* ſchiſm,” | 


Why ſhould one take the trouble of enlarging 
upon this topick ? Is not the influence of religion, 
upon government ; and of eccleſiaſtical, upon ciyil 
eſtabliſhments; well known to every ſtateſman, 
and to every ſcholar ? Have not the Dutch conti- 
nued, for ages, to be republicans, chiefly becauſe 
they have been Calviniſts ? And are not the Gene- 
vans greatly indebted, for their preſent conſtitution, 


to their calviniſtical doctrines ? 


But, the Scotch are Calviniſts ; and they live, as 
we do, under a king. True: yet it is not owing 
to their religious tenets, that they ſwear allegiance 
to a monarch. They conſtitute a part of the Bri- 
tiſh nation: and, as the ſame perſons who legiſlate 
for Engliſhmen, legiſlate for them, they know that 
they can have no law, of which their more powerful 
neighbours diſapprove. Beſides, the chief of the 
nobility, and of the gentry of Scotland (as the Diſ- 
ſenters have juſtly obſcrved) are either epiſcopalians 
by principle; or, occaſional conformiſts to the 


_—_—_ church, in conſequence of their reſiding 
ſo 


n 

fo much in the ſouthern part of the illand, and of 
their being ſubject to the operation of the Teſt laws 
in whatever part of it they reſide. Now, if to theſe 
conſiderations be added, that of the Scotch enjoying 
a religion which is eſtabliſhed, and protected by 
law ; that of their having, as a people, a great deal 
more to loſe, and much leſs to gain by a revolution 
in the ſtate, than the Engliſh ſectaries have; and, 
alſo, that of thoſe among them who lead in the 
walks either of literature, or of politicks, being far 
more peaceable, and loyal than our Prices, Prieft- 
leys, Paines, &c. ; it will not. be difficult to diſcq- 
ver---why they continue zo live, like the majority 
of ourſelves, contentedly and happily under a mo- 
narchical form of government. While the Union 
between England and Scotland remains in force; 
and while the Corporation and Teſt Acts are per- 
mitted to operate; the preſbyterian principles dif- 
ſuſed over the latter country, will not be found to 
have injured that conſtitution with which both 
countries are now bleſſed. 

The caſe, then, of the Scotch furniſhes no ſound 
argument againſt the truth of that general affertion 
—of the reſemblance, and affinity of religious to 
civil eſtabliſhments---with which I ſet out. 
Nor does the caſe of any other civilized nation 
afford an argument that militates againſt it in ſuch. 


4 degree as to demand attention. France affords 
F 4 none 
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none France the government of which has been 
changed, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, from a pure 
' monarchy, to a democracy of the moſt licentious 
kind. The revolution which that country has ex- 
perienced would have been a caſe in point---it would 
-have been one very capable of exciting wonder--- 
had thoſe who brought it about, been papiſts, or ca- 
-tholicks, or even epiſcopalians. But they were 
none of theſe. They were not ſo much as calviniſts: 
--=nay, they were not even chriſtians. They were 
deiſts, and atheiſts, and univerſal ſcepticks. Their 
new conſtitution 1s ſuch as it was reaſonable to ex- 
pect from ſuch founders, 


I recur, for a few moments, to the Engliſh hiſ- 
tory, which tells many an affecting tale with regard 
to the mutual influence of religion, and politicks. 
From it we learn, that, at what time ſoever popery 
has prevailed among us, tyranny has prevailed ; 
and, that the crowth, and the decay of the one; 
have always been proportionate to the growth, 

and the decay of the other, We alſo learn from it, 
that the phrenſy of puritanjſm has ever been de- 
voutly attended by the perturbation of democracy. 
And, that the beneficent, peaceful ſway, of well 
digeſted, equal laws has been felt—only when a 
religion mild, benign, and dignified has been el- 
tabliſned. Can any one be at loſs to name the 
ſupreme 
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ſupreme rulers. under whom tyranny, democracy, 
and the bleſſings of equal laws, have obtained 1 in 
the moſt remarkable manner? Is it requiſite to 
mention ſanguinary Mary ? Oliver Cromwell? Or 
George the Third ? Let an intelligent ſtranger be 
informed of the ſtate of religion under any of theſe 
three perſonages; and he will gueſs ſhrewdly at 
the principles of governing by which it was ac- 


companied. Or, give him a true deſcription of 
the government that prevailed under any of then; 


and he will tell you the character of the co-exiſting 
religion“. | 


* «© You cannot ” (ſays Dr. Prieſtley, in page 61 of a thing 
that pretends to be an anſwer to Mr. Burke's Reflections on the 
French Revolution) ' be ſo little read in the hiſtory of Eng- 
land, as not to know that the church and fate were as much 
connected before the Reformation as they have been ſince, and 
*« while the eſtabliſhment was preſbyterian, as well as now that 
& it is epiſcopalian.“ All this is well enough. There certainly 
was as great a connexion between popery and tyranny, before the 
Reformation; and between preſbytery and democracy, during 
that later period which conſtituted ** the reign of the ſaints ;* 
as there now is between epiſcopacy and limited monarchy : and 
it is very unlikely that Mr. Burke ſhould be fo little read in 
the hiſtory of England”? as to be ignorant of ſuch thipgs. 

* You/muſt know alſo” (ſays the Doctor to his right 
honourable correſpondent) ** that the inhabitants of this coun- 
try were at one time as zealous papiſts as they now are pro- 


5* teltants, and yet they were brought to make a change in, their 
cc eſtabliſhed 
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We have now had an imperfect view of the mode, 
and of the meaſure, in yOu the co-exiſting reli- 
gious, 


— 


* eftabliſhed religion, and that this was done without making 
% any material change in the ſyſtem of civil government.” 
This, like every thing elſe ſaid by Dr. Prieſtley relative to 
eſtabliſhments, is in part true, and in part falſe. It is true, 
„that the inhabitants of this country were, at one time, as 
« zealous papiſts, as they now are proteſtants: but it is not 
true, that they (the inhabitants of this country, i. e. the great 
| body of the people) were brought to make a change in their 
,* eſtabliſhed (popiſh) religion.“ The change introduced into 
the eſtabliſhed religion, was begun without the knowledge of moſt 
ol the people; and contrary to the opinion of almeſt every one 
of them who did know any thing of it. It was the will of the 
King that firſt moved the things deſtined to be changed; and it 
was the power of the King, without any regard having been 
paid to the will of the people, that continued thoſe things in 
motion till the deſtined change was effected. Neither is it 
true, that a change took place in the eſtabliſhed religion 
* without making any material change in the ſyſtem of civil 
government.“ The change made in the latter, did not, in- 
deed, become apparent the very day, or the very week, in 
which a change took place in the former, For, the ſame inor- 
dinate power which enabled Henry VIII. to throw down the 
monaſteries, and to alienate their revenues, alſo enabled him 
to check that freedom of diſcuſſion, and that open avowal of 
ſentiment, for which the melioration of the eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem 
had given the publick a turn, Yet, from the very day in which 
an alteration took place in the eſtabliſhment, the civil ſyſtem 
partook of another ſpirit; and tyranny trembled. The ſalutary 
conſequences of the Reformation, upon both the laws, and the 
adminiſtration 


( 3s ) 
gious, and civil inſtitutions of the ſame country, 
reſemble each other—with regard both to their 

exteriour, 


adminiſtration of them, though interrupted for a. while by 
Mary, were not long in manifeſting themſelves fully to all 
Europe. You muſt know (adds the Doctor) that 
«« the preſbyterians in Scotland, and the epiſcopalians in Eng- 
land, have at this very time the ſame king and the ſame par- 
« liament. But how do theſe facts agree with your favourite 
„idea of the inſeparable union of church and ſtate? Per- 
fectly well. It never has been alleged, that there is an union 
between the ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment of Scotland, and the 
Engliſh monarchy ; for there ſubſiſts none, But, it has always 
been alleged, that there is an union between the eccleſiaſtical 
eftabliſhment of England, and the Engliſh monarchy; for there 
ſubſiſts between them one both cloſe and firm — fo cloſe, and fo 
firm as to have been very juſtly termed ** inſeparable,” From 
ſuch arguments as may be adduced in favour of this union, the 
circumſtance of the want of a ſimilar union in Scotland can de- 
tract nothing, It can no more detract from them, than the 
circumſtance of Biſhop Horſeley's not being a convert to the 
antichriſtian doctrines of Socinus, can detract from any argu- 
ment that may be uſed to prove, that Doctor Prieſtley is a con- 
vert to thoſe doctrines.— The Doctor concludes thus: 
«© What, then, is the foundation of the dread you have enter. 
* tained of any future change in the religion of our country, 
« when no harm, but, as all proteſtants think, much advantage, 
* has been derived from paſt changes in it?” The Doctor 
can hardly be fo little read in the hiſtory of England,” as 
not to be able to anſwer his own queſtion. If, however, he 
ſhould be at a lofs to gueſs at the foundation of the dread en- 


** textained of any ſuture change in the religion of our country," 
3 ' lee 
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exteriour, and their interiour ſtructure; and, alſo, 
of the mutual action, and re- action, of ſuch inſti- 
tutions upon one another. We have likewiſe ſeen 
in what manner particular ſyſtems of government, 
wait upon particular ſyſtems of religion. It 
would be eaſy to ſnow the converſe of this laſt caſe 
— that is, to make it appear, how apt particular 
ſyſtems of religion are, to follow particular ſyſ- 
tems of government. But, it occurs to me, that, 


let him conſult the multifarious, polemical productions of that 
man of titles, Joſeph Prieſtley, LL. D. F. R. 8. ac. iur. 

R. PARIS. HoLM. TAURIN, ITAL. HARLEM. AUREL. MED. 

PARIS, AN TAB. Au ERIC. ET PHILAD. soc. &C, &c. &c. 

Wich regard to the allegation of ** all proteſtants thinking 
% that much advantage has been derived from paſt changes in 
*« the religion of our country,” the Doctor can hardly hope 
that it will be univerſally received as a true one. There have, 

in truth, taken place, in the religion of our country, only two 
great changes; and thoſe who are read in hiſtory ” will not 
heſitate to date the one ſome time during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth; and the other ſome time during the ſanctiſied protec- 
torate of Oliver Cromwell—of happy memory. Now, the pro- 
teſting Catholicks (and thoſe who proteſt are Proteſtants) are not 
likely to approve much of the one change: and, though Dr. 
Prieſtley may chooſe to aſſert (he cannot be ſo weak as to believe 
the fact) that much advantage has been derived from the other,, 
the far greater number of Proteſtants will, in all probability, 
continue to be, as they now are, entirely perſuaded, that it 


was altogether the reverſe of what Engliſhmen ought to deem an 
advantage, 


af or 


„ 
after what has been advanced, it is not neceſſary to 
enter far into the ſubject. I ſhall, therefore, reſt 
ſatisfied with ſtating the matter generally, and in 
the words of the Baron de Monteſquieu. 
© When a religion is introduced and fixed in 2 
« ſtate, it is commonly ſuch as is moſt ſuitable to 
te the plan of government there eſtabliſned: for 
« thoſe who receive it, and thoſe who are the cauſe 
© of its being received, have ſcarcely any other | 
ce idea of policy than that of the ſtate in which they 
« were born. | , 
« When the Chriſtian religion, two centuries "| 
« ago, became unhappily divided into Catholick 
ce and Proteſtant, the people of the north embraced 
te the: Proteſtant, and thoſe. of the ſouth adhered 
« ſtill to the Catholick. 
ce The reaſon is plain: the people of hs north 
« have, and will for ever have, a ſpirit of liberty 
e and independence, which the people of the ſouth 
© have not; and therefore a religion which has no 
A ot viſible head, is more agreeable to the indepen- 
« dency of the climate, than that which has one. 
« In the countries themſelves where the Pro- 
« teſtant religion became eſtabliſhed, the revolu- 
ce tions were made purſuant to the ſeveral plans of 
« political government. Luther having great 
r princes on his ſide, would never have been able 
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« to make them reliſh an eccleſiaſtick authority 
« that had no exterior pre-eminence ; While 
« Calvin, having to do with people who lived 
cc under republican governments, or with obſcure 
ce Citizens, and monarchies, might very well avoid 
ce eſtabliſhing dignities and pre-eminence *,”—— 
Similar principles regulate, at this day, the conduct 
both of ſeparate nations, and of different claſſes of 
men in the ſame nation. Proteſtant politicians, 
who wiſh to preſerve degrees of rank, and of hono- 
rary diſtinction, cheriſh the Lutheran; but, not 
the Calviniſtick ſpirit, While thoſe who take upon 


them to rail againſt * principalities and powers,” 


cheriſh no ſpirit leſs prone to levelling than that 
of Calviniſm. 

I have till a few thoughts to expreſs upon the 
ſubje& before me. They do not relate to the mu- 
tual reſemblance of eccleſiaſtical and political ſyſ- 
tems. They relate, however, to the connexion 
which ſubſiſts between ſyſtems of the one ſort, and 


thoſe of the other; and to the effects which ſyſ- 


tems of the one ſort are wont to produce upon 
thoſe of the other: — although, their moſt direct 
relation is, to the influence which religion is fitted 
to produce on the ſtate of ſociety; and to that 
which the functions of the civil magiſtrate have 
upon the cauſe of religion. | 
* Vide Spirit of Laws, Vol. II. page 143. 
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The religious, and the civil inſtitutions of every 
infant nation, are allied more, or leſs, through 
means of the natural caſt, and dictates of the hu- 
man mind. Thoſe, again, that prevail among 
nations who have made conſiderable advances in 
wiſdom and refinement, are allied through that ju- 
dicious policy of lawgivers, which, by an alliance, 
would confer ſtrength and reſpectability on both 
the church, and the ſtate. But where, or when, 
ſoever they prevail, they are allied they are in 
a condition ſimilar to that of perſons united in holy 
wedlock, 1. e. of perſons whom God hath joined 
together, and whom it is impious to put aſunder. 
In fact, the union between the religious, and the 
civil inſtitutions of a country, is, for the moſt 
part, very obvious: and the laws by which ſuch 
inſtitutions act, and re- act, upon each other, have 
been ſo accurately obſerved, that, if a change 
mould, at any time, take place in the one, it would 
be the eaſteſt thing imaginable to tell what would 
become of the other. Thus, an Engliſhman might 
very ſafely pronounce with regard to the fall of the 
church, were certain revolutions to take place in 
the civil conſtitution of his country - were the 
principles of arbitrary government, for inſtance, or 
thoſe of democracy, to be introduced into it. In 


like manner, he might, without the ſmalleſt chance 
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of erring, name the period of the ſubverſion of the 
ſtate, did he behold certain innovations about to 
be admitted into the eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem — did he 
e. g. ſee either the preſbyterians, or the indepen- 
dents, or the baptiſts (not to mention the papiſts, 
the catholicks, the arians, the ſocinians, the theiſts, 
the atheiſts, &c.) upon the eve of being recogniſed 
by the legiſlature, as the perſons of whom the eſ- 
tabliſhment ought wholly; or principally to conſiſt. 


It is very far, indeed, from being true, that it is a 
matter of ſmall moment to the ſecular concerns of 4 
people, whatſyſtem of faith and worſhip be eſtabliſhed 
among them. For, from the mutual dependence of 
religion, and government, upon each other, if either 
be vicious, or defective, both will be ſo: and, if 
both be ſo, what muſt be the fate of the commu- 
nity ? Should I be aſked, what ſyſtem of faith and 
worſhip ought to be preferred in England - my 
anſwer would be, were I in the humour of ſpeaking 
laconically, Its preſent. But, if diſpoſed to expreſs 
myſelf ſomewhat circumſtantially, I ſhould ſay, 
The religious ſyſtem of faith and worſhip in Eng- 
land, ought, doubtleſs, to be that, which, while 
it is as conſiſtent with the word of God as any other 
that can be framed, is calculated to conttibute in 
a higher degree than any other, to the vigour 
and the permanency of the civil conſtitution.  ** 


It 
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If you diſcover a period in the hiſtory of any 
country, during which the people were moral, and 
punctual in their attendance upon divine worſhip ;. 
you have diſcoyered a period during which they 
were alſo peaceable, and obedient to the laws. 
Fix upon another period, in which they were diſſo- 
lute in their manners, and either bold enough to 
ſcoff at ſacred things, or baſe enough to act as 
hypocrites ; and you ſhall find, that, in that pe- 
riod, there ſubſiſted, occaſionally, general inquie- 
tude, and publick commotions. On the other 
hand, if either the laws have, at any particular junc- 
ture, been ſo defective as to impoſe but few re- 
ſtraints on'the paſſions of men ; or, the executors of 
them ſo wicked -as to overlook crimes ; at ſuch a 
juncture, you may without heſitation aſſert, religion 
was derided, or neglected. The magiſtrate, in 
ſhorr, though converſant chiefly about temporals, 
muſt, at all times, uſe his endeavours to enſure the 
extended, and durable objects of the prieſt : and 
this he can do—only by ſtriving to render the pur- 
ſuits of bad men perilous, and diſadvantageous ; 
and thoſe of good men ſafe, and productive of be- 
nefits. Whenever he ſhall forbear to uſe ſuch en- 
deavours, the preacher will preach in vain. And, 
if ever his office, and that of the miniſter of religion, 


come to be inſulated agreeably to the metaphyſical 
r G theories 
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theories of modern reformers, not merely will the 
preacher preach in vain—the arm of juſtice will be 
unnerved.. The fear of God, therefore, and the 
honour of the King, muſt never be diſunited. 

| Henceforth, let it not be contended, that either 
religious, and civil eſtabliſhments ;- or religion, and 
government themſelves ; can long fubſiſt, and 
proſper—apart, and without each being aided by 
the other. Hiſtory deelares, that ſuch a phenome- 


non has not been known in any regular ſociety that 


has yet figured in the world: and reaſon aſſerts, 
that no ſuch ſoleciſm in affairs is likely to diſtin- 
guiſh any naſcent, or future aſſociation of men. 
I am no to take ſuch a view of the ſubject, that 
che various relations ſubſiſting between eccleſiaſti- 
cal, and civil eſtabliſhments; and between the 
practice of religion, and the adminiſtration of pub- 
lick affairs; will but ſeldom oceur: while the 
queſtion—reſpeCting the repeal of the Corporation, 
and Teſt Acts, will be brought into notice much 
oftener than it has hitherto been. 
Our countrymen who profeſs the Romiſh faith, 
are far from being numerous. Independently of 
the ſmallneſs of their number, the preſent qui- 
eſcence of their temper (which proceeds. partly 
from that prudence which their ſubjection to the 
eſtabliſhment recommends to them, partly from 
2 3 ſear 


- T3 | 

fear the reigning principle of the form of govern= 
ment to which they are partial, and partly from 
their approval of paſſive obedience the leading 
tenet of their church) points them out as being leſs 
likely, than ſome other denominations of religi- 
oniſts, to conceive ambitious projects againſt the 
State, Their doctrines, however, are of a perni- 
cious nature : and, if they ſhall ever be generally 
propagated, they will prove ruinous. On this ac- 
count, it will always be wiſe, by Teſts, or other- 
wiſe, to reſtrain the profeſſors of the Romiſh faith 
- the catholicks; as well as the papiſts---as far as 
humanity, and equity can juſtify reſtraint; Far- 
ther the nation will never ſeek to reſtrain them. 


Indeed, the recent proceedings of ſome of the 


branches of the legiſlature in favour of perſons of 
the former deſcription ; together with the reception 
which thoſe proceedings have had from the pub- 
lick; indicate a very proper degree of charity, and 
enlargement of mind. 

The Proteſtant Diſſenters, who have, for ſome 
years, been endeavouring to obtain a repeal of the 
Corporation, and Teſt Acts, being a more reſtleſs, 
and, apparently, a more afpiring body of mem de- 
ſerve a greater ſhare of attention. 

Were the Romaniſts to beſtir thenſelves, i in order 
to get rid of every ſpecies of Tef, and, in the end, 
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to be ſucceſsful ; we might expect intolerance in 
religion, and deſpotiſm in government. Were the 
Diſſenters to ſucceed, in their purſuit of the ſame 
object; and were their conduct to bear any near 
reſemblance, to the conduct obſerved by Diſſenters 
when they formerly were triumphant, an equal 
degree of religious intolerance might reaſonably 
enough be expected: and, while it might, the na- 
tion would have no room for hoping to be reſcued 
from deſpotiſm from the deſpotiſm, not indeed 
of one man, but of many. We might lay our ac- 
count to receive from the hands of the ſects not a 
well adjuſted, popular form of government, in the 
very name of which there is ſomething lovely; but, 
a wild, democratical one, with the notion of which 
men of extenſive information are apt to aſſociate 
ideas that are far from pleaſurable. —In point 
neither of outward form, nor of diſcipline, nor of 
principles, is the religious ſyſtem of any one of the 
ſects, that have lately excited ſuch ferments through- 
out the iſland, favourable to monarchy. While 
this is obviouſly the caſe, moſt of the leaders of 
thoſe ſects are well known to be hoſtile to kingly 
government. Some of them, no doubt, profeſs 
enough of loyalty to the Sovereign ; and abundance 
of attachment to the conſtitution. But then, 
others of them pretend to no loyalty; and every 
one of them, in ſpeaking of the conſtitution, is ex- 
tremely 


4 

tremely careful not to pay too much reſpect to its 
monarchical branch. Beſides, they belie all their 
profeſſions of attachment to our monarchy, by 
abetting the cauſe of democracy, or of miſrule, 
whenever an opportunity of doing ſo preſents 
itſelf. | = 

It is not uncommon to argue againſt the ſects, 
by comparing their profeſſions, and their conduct, 
at former periods; with their profeſſions, and their 
conduct, at the preſent period. It has been al- 
leged, and with ſufficient fairneſs, that, as, in former 
times, they preached up moderation, and yet ſub- 
verted the government; ſo, in theſe times, their 
expreſſions of moderation ought to be received 
with conſiderable caution — and more eſpecially, as 
the expreſſions uſed by them now, are far from 
bearing plainer marks of ſincerity, than thoſe uſed 
by them formerly, But, if the expreſſions adopted 
by them now, did bear plainer marks of ſincerity 
than any adopted by them in former times; {till ic 
would be unſafe to truſt to their ſincerity. For, 
as the nervous, elegant writer of The Review of the 
Caſe of the Proteſtant Diſſenters has ſhewn, the 
Non-conformiſts have degenerated, in a degree al- 
moſt inconceivable, ſince the times in which the 
Stuarts reigned. — This fact is of high importance. 
It enables us to eſtabliſh this poſition : If 2 race of 
G 3 | Non- 
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Non- conformiſts, actuated by a conſiderable ſhare 
of loye for their country; and living when monar- 
chical principles were in great eſtimation among 
mankind ; but democratical principles in very lit- 
tle ; yet thought it proper to change our govern- 
ment into à republick ; the greateſt calamities 
ought reaſonably to be apprehended, from a power 
of modelling government being committed to a 
race of Non-conformiſts—aQuated by no more love 
for their country than they have for any other 
country; living when the ſalutary maxims of li- 
mited monarchy are not generally valued; and 
when the outrageous licence of democracy is ex- 
tolled as the object that ought to fill the largeſt 
ſpace in a patriot's breaſt, 


When an experiment was made, ſome time in 


the laſt century, of the diſcretion of even thoſe 


comparatively moderate Non-conformiſts, they 
ſhewed very little tenderneſs towards any thing 
however ſacred, or however eſſential to the well 
being of the ſtate, Their Sovereign, they put to 
death. The Lords both ſpiritual, and temporal, 
they degraded, As for the repreſentatives of the 
people, they rendered them at once unprecedentedly 
corrupt, and ſupremely contemptible. They, in 
ſhort, robbed the Britiſh nation of a ſyſtem of civil 
government, of which they were juſtly proud; a 
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ſyſtem that had been the work of many ages; and 
which the lapſe of one, or two ages more, would, 
without either rebellion, or bloodſhed, have accom- 
modated to all the important purpoſes of ſociety. 
What did they next? They talked, of com- 
penſating the nation for the miſchieſs they had 
done, They gave them a © rump” for a Parlia- 
ment; a ruffian for a King; and a conſtitution ef 
which they themſelyes ſoon became ſo heartily 
aſhamed, that they defaced it, and pulled it down 
with their own hands. | | 

Would the Diſſenters now go to ſuch extreme 
lengths, were the management of affairs committed 
to them? It is unneceſſary to give a direct anſwer 
to this queſtion; as the virtue of the Diſſenters 
will not be tried, Yet, this much I muſt ſtate, 
that, a brutal joy, not unlike that diſcovered by 
the executioners of King Charles the Firſt when 
they beheld his blood, was, on a late memorable 
occaſion, manifeſted by many of the ſectaries; 
and, that an hatred of all ancient eſtabliſhments, 
very ſimilar to that which diſtinguiſhed the ſefta- 
ries of the laſt century, "IR" thoſe of the 
preſent. 

' What man capable of feeling as a man ought 10 
do — what man not driven to madneſs through 
a enthuſiaſm; z or confirmed in ſtoiciſm 

| . | 2 
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through the dulneſs of metaphyſical ſtudies; has 
marked the inſolent exultation of Dr. Price, in 
mentioning what he repreſents as the leading in 
triumph of the King of France; or, that of a re- 
lation of his on ſeeing the ſame amiable perſonage 
« dragged,” as he (the metaphyſician) expreſſes 
himſelf, “ in ſubmiſſive triumph by his conquering 
ce ſubjects ;” without being filled n indignation, 
or with horrour! 

With regard to our eccleſiaſtical efablifment— 
neither that vain calculator · Price; nor any other 
of the leading ſectaries, who have laboured to 
bring both religion and government into jeo- 
pardy ; has, for ſeveral years, made any ſecret of 
the deſigns formed againſt it, Let us liſten to 
ſome of them while they tell their own ſtory, 

The enemies of © Reformation; fays Dr, 
Price, cc do not ſufficiently conſider, that, by op- 
2 poling, in enlightened times, all attempts to re- 
ce move ſuch ſhocking blemiſhes from our eſta- 
« bliſhed code of faith and worſhip, they expoſe 
te the hierarchy to particular danger of a ſudden 
and total overthrow. As a friend to the free 
« progreſs of truth, and an enemy to all ſlaviſh hie- 
e rarchies, I could almoſt wiſh they may perſevere 
ff in their obſtinacy *,” In another place he adds, 

| - i The 
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r The period to which I have been carrying your views 
© muſt be preceded by the downfall of all laviſh and 
« antichriſtian hierarchies.----The liberality of the 
* times has already looſened their foundation; the 
© obſtinacy of their adherents is encreaſing their dan- 
« per; and the wiſe and virtuous of all deſcriptions 
* ſhould make themſelves willing inſtruments, in 


« the hands of Providence, to . haſten their re- 


* moval*.” I next tranſcribe the words of his 


induſtrious coadjutor' Dr. Prieſtley, © We are as 


ce jt were laying gunpowder under the old building 
« of .error and' ſuperſtition, which a ſingle ſpark 
e may hereafter inflame, ſo as to produce an in- 
« ſtantaneous exploſion; in conſequence of which 
ce that edifice, the creation of which has been the 
* work of ages, may be overturned-in a moment, 
<« and ſo effectually, as that the. ſame foundation 
t can never be built upon again f.“ In conſe- 
quence of theſe glowing expreſſions Prieſtley's pro- 


je&t has been termed, and not. unaptly, the gun- 


_ powder plot. This electrical Divine merits a fuller 
hearing. What we are aiming at is, to ſhew the 


ce people that in the Church eſtabliſhment of this 


* country, there is much of error and ſuperſtition : 


te and if we can convince them that it is ſo (and 


cc of 


Pr. Price's Sermons. | 
+ The [mportanee and Extent of Free Inquiry, 
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c of this I have no doubt) in proper time they will 
cc take it down themſelves 1. He further adds, 
Things are already in ſuch a train, that though 
* no perſon can foreſee the particular time and 
es manner of the change in favour of Unitarianifm, 
* we may be as certain of its taking place, as if 
* e ſaw it actually accompliſhed *.” In the firſt 

of theſe paſſages, the prophet declines, for himſelf 
and his fellow leaders, the pleaſing, pious taſk of 
taking down the church. He ſeems to think, that 
all will be very well, if the people, or the mob, can 
any how be perſuaded, © to take it down them- 
« ſelves.” In the other paſſage, he does not ſo 
much as hint at the perſons by whom the impor- 
tant work is to be performed: but, although this 
is the caſe, he cannot be ſuppoſed to entertain any 
doubt of ſeeing it, at ſome auſpicious era, i. e. in 
the midſt of ſome awful conflagration, or during 
ſome unuſually alarming publick commotion, very 
well performed by ſome ſet of beings or another, 
He follows up his inſinuation reſpecting the im- 

probable event of the ſubverſion of the church, 
with an explicit declaration concerning one till 
more 1mprobable---that namely, of * a change in 
favour of Unitarianiſm !'””——The overthrow of 
| the French monarchy, has afforded, to all the le- 
|  vellers 


1 Letter to Mr. Pitt. 
* The Importance and Extent of Free Inquiry. 
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Alken of the age, grounds for additional hope and 
joy. Dr. Price in his ſermon preached at the Old 
Jewry on the 4th of November 1789, ſpeaks of 
its overthrow as having given riſe to © a conſide- 


« ration with which his mind was impreſſed: more 


ce than he could expreſs. He meant the conſide- 
« ration of the fayourableneſs of the preſent times 
to all exertions in the cauſe of liberty.” And 
Dr. Prieſtley, in his Letters to Mr. Burke, ſays, 


cc abroad, and without any aid from the powers of 
ce this world, will not fail to overturn all error and 
« falſe religion, wherever it is found, and neither 


« the church of Rome, nor the church of England, 


ce will be able to ſtand before it,” Has the conduct 
of the Britiſh nation, or have the decifions of the 
Britiſh legiſlature, ſince the French monarchy was 
overturned, afforded any fort of countenance either 
to the grave © conſideration” of Dr. Price, or to 
the ſapient prediction of Dr. Prieſtley ? Juſt before 
the French Revolution took place, the Engliſh na- 
tion ſeemed to feel very eaſy, even while the Diſ- 


ſenters were trying to move Heaven and Earth in 
order to get the Teſts aboliſhed : and the Houſe of 


Commons, about that time, acted with a degree of 


indifference, as to the concerns of the church, 
pad which the Diſſenters were led to form un- 
| commonly 
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commonly high expectations. But, how have the 
people, and how have their repreſentatives, de- 
meaned themſelves ſince the French Revolution 
took place? The former have ſtarted from the 
lethargy into which they had ſuffered themſelves to 
ſink; and the latter inſtead of rejecting, as they 
did in two different ſeſſions previouſly to the 
French Revolution, a motion for repealing the 
Corporation and Teſt Acts by a majority of 
about twenty votes---have ſignified their diſap- 
probation of a motion to the ſame effet—by 
a majority of near teu times twenty votes. 
Predictions of the fall of the church are no noyelty 
among the Diſſenters. Mr. Pierce of Exeter, 
many years ago, ſaw the eſtabliſhment tottering to 
its fall, „ We rejoice,” ſaid he, © to ſee the 
foundations ſhaken, and the fabrick ſinking, as 
« we never doubted but it would ſome time or 
< other.” Some time or other, Theſe ſeers, with 
great prudence, ſpeak indefinitely. It is not to 
three days, a period once ſafely aſſumed by a pro- 
phet at Jeruſalem ; nor is it to three years—or 
even to three centuries, that they limit the fulfil- 
ment of their predictions. 


The paſſages now cited do not merely make 
it evident, that the Diſſenters are enemies to the 
Church of England: they give us reaſon to ſup- 


Par 


„ 
poſe, that they have no ſort of predilection for any 
religious ſyſtem that has yet been received as a 
national eſtabliſhment, Nevertheleſs, the Diſſen⸗ 
ters can hardly be ſaid to be averſe from the 
eſtabliſhment of every religious ſyſtem. ' © I am 
« greatly miſtaken,” ſays Dr. Price, © if the ob- 
ce ſtinacy with which abuſes, ſo groſs as to be 
ce palpable to all the world, are retained in the 
<« preſent age, and even in this country, will not, 
« in the end, prove a. great publick benefit, by 
re cauſing a more quick and complete overthrow 
ce of them and the eſtabliſhments that ſupport 
them, and thus giving a better opportunity for 
ce the introduction of eſtabliſhments more favour- 
ce able to truth, and liberty, and virtue“. Now, 
what ſort of eſtabliſhments may thoſe be to which 
the Doctor alludes? Dr. Prieſtley, and he have 
ſaid enough to enable us to anſwer the queſtion — 
tlie former praiſing UniTarIanism, and, with the 
ſingle drawback of a parentheſis, generouſly ten- 
dering it to his countrymen; the latter almoſt re- 
commending ATazisM ! * If you muſt have a 
ce ſtate religion (for which I own, I ſee no occa- 
cc ſion whatever) let it be at leaſt ſomething ra- 
« tional and intelligible ; ſomething that man- 
« kind may ſee to afford a natural foundation of 


* Price's Sermons. 


1 
« good conduct here, and of reaſonable expecta- 
« tion hereafter : and ſuch is the Unitarian doc- 
te ſrine . © So injurious are civil eſtabliſh- 
« ments of formularies of faith and worſhip, that 
© jt has long been a ſubje& of diſpute which is 
ec worſt in its effects on ſociety, ſuch a religion, 
te or ſpeculative Atheiſm. For my part, I could 
. almoſt give the preference to the latter f.“ | 
Theſe diſtinguiſhed removers of civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical abuſes; theſe zealous friends of true reli · 
gion, have long been acknowledged to poſſeſs qua. 
lities that are eſſential to the characters of ſuc- 
ceſsful innovators—ſuch as induſtry, perſeverance, 
and confidence, They, .and the combinations 
which they have helped to form, have, for ſeveral 
years, interrupted the tranquillity of the nation— 
by means of ſeditious harangues, reſolutions, ſet- 
mons, and pamphlets. And, having reſolved to 
- exert every faculty, as well of their bodies, as of 
their minds, with a view to-prevent the publick 
tranquillity from being completely reſtored, they 
ſeem to flatter themſelves, that, one day, or ano- 
ther, they ſhall be able to bring their labours to 
a happy termination, The eſtabliſhed Church 
| | 5 | they, 
* Prieſtley*s Letter to Mr. Pitt. pn 


I + Price's Obſervations on the Importance of the American 
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they, probably, do not expect ever to be able to 
endanger, by getting the Teſts aboliſhed. But, they 
appear to be convinced, that it may be ſhaken 
by other means by the diſſemination, for inſtance, 
of certain novel opinions reſpecting religion, and 
government. They, therefore, direct much of their 
attention to their new Seminaries but eſpecially 
to that at Hackney. 


The firſt idea of cheriſbing this inſtitution ; 
(which, it muſt be owned, evinces a well con- 
certed profound ſcheme) was taken from the ſhock: 
which the Teſts, ufed in the two Univerſities, 
gave to the tender conſciences of young ſectaries. 
One of the principal objects of the inſtitution ſeems 
to be, © to put the heads of the Uniyerlities to 
fhame”—by exhibiting to them an example of” 
Juperiour liberality of mind; i in as much as it is a 
maxim among its pious conductors (all of whom 
are, as I have been told, Diſſenting Preachers) to 
receive a young man of the epiſcopal perſuaſion, 
who would have met with no obſtacle at Oxford, 
or at Cambridge, with rather more alacrity and 
kindneſs, than one, who, being a non-conformiſt, 
could not have been admitted into either of thoſe 
ancient and renowned feats of learning, without 
being embarraſſed by the application of the uſual 
teſts. To certain perſons this may appear ſome- 
what great and noble: to me it appears ſomewhat - 

little, 
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little, and, beyond all example, artful. The 
other principal objects of the Seminary at Hack- 
ney are, to propagate, through the medium of 
the youth who are educated at it, the enlarged 
notions of religion entertained by moſt of the 
ſectaries; but, particularly, by the ſocinians 
who greatly diſdain almoſt every ſpecies of re- 
ſtraint impoſed either by human, or by divine 
authority: and, to make a general ſpread of the 
political principles now in vogue among the non- 
conformiſts; which principles, ſnould they ever 
come to predominate in theſe kingdoms, will in- 
fallibly overturn the Britiſh throne. —— Theſe 
peace-inſpiring appellations Richard Price, D. D. 
F. R. S. &c. &c. lately headed the liſt of the 
names of thoſe teaching at this modern Racow. 
Dr. Price is gone. But, his mantle is here: and, 
when, thrown over the no leſs officacious one of 
Dr. Prieſtley, the Doctor may be deemed a proper 
perſon to act as his friend's ſucceſſor. He preached 
for the new Seminary, a few days ago, at the Old- 
Jewry Conventicle. And, in a few days more, 
we may fee him, with both his cloaks around him, 
repairing to parliament, to beſeech the lords tempo- 

ral, and ſpiritual, to erect it into a Univerſity. 
Would it be wiſe to throw open to perſons fo 
principled, and ſo employed, the door that leads 
to the higheſt dignities, and the greateſt authority 
2 in 
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in the State? But, ſuppoſing that, by the repeal 


of the Corporation and Teſt Acts, this is actu- 
ally done, would not epiſcopacy, in ſuch a. caſe, 
and of courſe,” monarchy, be expoſed to much, 
danger? Would not thoſe who wiſh well to the 
Conſtitution in Church and State, have good rea- 


ſon for being apprehenſive about that vaſt increaſe 


of the diffuſion of pernicious doctrines, religious 
and political, which the patronage and the reſpe&t- 


and honourable ' offices, co-operating with an 
_ ardent proſelyting zeal, might ſoon occaſibn?—— 
It would be unpardonable affectation in any well 
informed man. to allege, that he feels uneaſineſs 
from a conviction, that affairs are now in- ſuch a 
train, that the influence of the Engliſh Diſſenters 


mult, by and by, become paramount to that of all 


thoſe perſons who are attached to the Engliſh 
church: for, no ſuch conviction can be founded 
either in reaſon ; or in the circumſtances of the 
times. Let it, however, be granted (an hypotheſis 


can do no harm) that the influence of the Difſen- 


ters has recently encreaſed ſo as juſt to exceed that 
of the epiſcopalians. Now, there is nothing un- 
reaſonable in imagining, that, in ſuch a poſture 
of things, thoſe compoſing the. paramount power 


would deſire to have their turn of enjoying the 


emoluments and the privileges, hitherto enjoyed 
| H by 


ability that reſult from the poſſeſſion of lucrative - 
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by the friends of che eſtabliſhment. Nor is bene 
any thing unreaſonable in imagining, that che 
friends of che eſtabliſſiment, however plamly their 
conduct may, for many ages, have been marked 
with chriſtian meekneſs and ſorbearance, would 
not reſign, without a ſtruggle, the means of their 
pre- emmence. And, if fo---yith what jealouſies, 
what Heart-burnings, what rancorous conteſts ; 
wich what a waſte of talents, of wealth, and of 
blood; in a word, with what a wreck of every 
thing both human, and divine, would mankind. be 
| ſhocked! Such ills as theſe ſurely ought not to 
be invited. It will ever be worthy the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature to prevent them, by impeding 
the progreſs of men- in whoſe' ſight no publick 
calamity is of any moment, when weighed againſt 
their peculiar theories: and it can, at no time, 
be unbecoming in the: friends of the church, but 
more eſpecially in the clergy, to proceed lawfully, 
and moderately, in fruſtrating the deſigns of per- 
ſons who ſeem to have nothing ſo much at heart 
as the total ruin of the national religion. If ever 
the combined ſects ſhall again try to move the 
repreſentatives of the people, from the eqnſtitu- 
tional ground which they have taken, by preſſing 
upon them with their whole ſtrength; it will be 
the duty of all churchmen forthwith to _ 
themſelves on the YE ſide, 
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* Teſt there muſt always 5 If a day ſhould 
come, in which there ſhall be nothing whereby to 
aſcertain either the friendly, or the pacifick inten- 
tions of the Diſſenters towards the eſtabliſhment ; - 
on that day will be ſown the ſeeds of national evils 
of the moſt portentqus nature. Holy wars will 
| enſue! But, granting that theſe may be obvi- 
ated hat can their abſence avail the Church? 
By gentler means than the 'uſe of the bayonet, 
or of artillery; her ruin may be accompliſhed, 
The ſubyerſion of the Roman empire was owing, 

in a principal meaſure; to the apparently harmleſs 
- circumſtance, of the freedom of the metropolis 
being conferred upon a number of conquered 
ſubjects; to all perſons of which deſcription ir A1 
been peremptorily refuſed for ages. BE 1s 
- The tranquillity of the nation, it ſeems, would 
not be promoted by the repeal of the Corporation 
and Teſt Acts. Nor would the repeal of them 
conduce to the true intereſts of religion. 

From the inveterate diſlike of the Diſſenters, 
to all the parts, of all known eſtabliſhments, it is 
hard to conceive what criterion they would aſſign 
to the world, by which to judge either of men's 
religious principles; or, of the propriety of their 
mode of worſhip, whether publick or private. 
They have afforded reaſons for ſuſpecting, that 
they would aſſign none. In times ſo very free 
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( 100 
Grin fuperſtition ; ſo entirely devoid of vides 5 
and ſo thoroughly enlightened by the rays of 


metaphyſical divinity ; all the venerable ſymbols 


of chriſtianity would be laid aſide: no man would 
be retarded in his vicious purſuits, by being in- 
terrogated about the nature of his faith: the eye 


of the philoſopher would never be offended, by 


beholding acts ſo truly fuperfluous as thoſe of 
devotion ; or, that of the puritan, by witneſſing 
any thing ſo unchriftian as a regular adminiftra- 
tion of ſacred rites : there would, at length, be 


no temples throughont the land, but thofe which 


infidels have long recommended — mens own breaſts. 


The religiom of mortals, would be that of pure 


intelligences. There would be © no king in 
« Iſrael;“ and, therefore, every profligate would 
do whatever might ſeem beft in his own ſight. 


During ſuch a ſplendid period---a period diſtin- 


guiſhed by fo glorious a latitude of opinion; by 
10 complete a ſeparation of religion, from every 
thing belonging to the viſible world ; an Engliſh- 
man would ſcorn to be called a Lutheran ; and a 


Scotchman would ſpurn at the appellation of 


Calviniſt. One man would ſay, I am not of Paul; 
another, I am not of Apollos; and a third, I 
am not of Cephas. This divine would acquire 


renown, by deſpiſing his Saviour; that, by anni- 


hilating the Holy Ghoſt ; and a third, more ſub- 
| lime 
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kme in his ſpeculations, and more fortunate in his 
diſcoveries than all other created beings, might 
ſucceed in proving the non- exiſtence of the Deity 
Himſelf! He would ſearch into the nature of 
Cod, preciſely as Dr. Prieſtley and ſome other 
theological chemiſts, have enquired into the na- 
ture of phlogiſton: and he would expreſs the re- 
ſult of his reſearches, pretty much as they have 
expreſſed the reſult. of theirs, by ſaying, © he 
« really ſuſpected that no ſuch thing exiſted. 


Thus would the prevalence of the n of the 
88 benefit religion”, * 


. * Some of the enterpriſes which I have mentioned, as being 
likely to add luſtre to the reign of the ſaints,” were under- | 
taken many years ago. It is long ſince Dr. Prieſtley ſmiled 
at the idea of the exiſtence of the Holy Ghoſt ; and longer ſtill 
ſince he proved, to the ſatisfaction of all ſuch as were willing 
to take his ie dixit as a ſufficient evidence of any thing, that 
our Saviour-is nothing but a mere Jew, As to the Almighty, 
having diſhonoured Him, by diſhonouring his Son; and hav- 
ing groſsly miſrepreſented the terms of that religion through 
which it was intended that He ſhould be glorified, and his 
creatures ſaved ; it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Doctor, 
and his - followers will ſoon feel themfelves bold enough to 
ſcoff at the divine attributes. Dr. Prieftley's religious 
principles may eaſily be known. It is difficult, however, to 
gueſs at his motives for cultivating, and diſſeminating them fo 

induftriouſly as be does. I begin to be perſuaded, that the 
Sport of his being deſirous of appearing in hiſtory as another 
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As to the effects of the prevalence of their 
power, on the virtue and the happineſs of the cam - 
munity, we may judge of them by calling to mind 
what the Britiſh nation experienced, during that 


portion of the laſt century which has emphatically 


been ſtyled THE REt6N of the Satyrs. Mr. Ed- 
wards, a preſbytetian midiſter,' deſcribes the con- 
dition of that period in the following words. 
We inſtead of a reformation, ate grown from 


ge one extreme to another ; ; fallen from Scylla to 


« Charybdlis ; ; 


| great prophet, muſt have ſome beben in woch. My per- 


ſuaſion ariſes from conſidering, that never did the profeſſed 
objects, and the purſuits of any two miſſionaries correſpond ſo 
exactly, as do his, and thoſe of Mahomed. This will appear 


by recollecting, that the chief end of Mahomed's miſſion Was 


not to plant a new religion; but only to reſtore that which, 
according to him, had been practiſed by Adam, Noah, Moſes, 
and Jeſus Chriſt, all of whom he allowed to have been great 


prophets. Now this, he ſaid, was to be done, by rooting out 


all the corruptions which the Jews, and the Chriſtians, had 
ſucceſſively introduced into the true faith; and, by re-eſta- 


bliſhing the ancient, orthodox opinions reſpecting the unity 


of God. Think of theſe things: and then recolle& Dr. 


Prieſtley's creed. The Door really has nothing to do in 
order to confirm his miſſion, and to prepare for the Hegira; 
but, in farther imitation of the Arabian prophet, to get on his 
night-cap, and take a nofturnal trip from Birmingham, to 


Eſſex-Street ; and thence to Heaven — where, happily for the 
good cauſe in which he is engaged, he runs no great riſc of 


| "ey long detained, 
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« Charybdisz from Popiſh innovations, ſuperſti- 
ce tions and prelatical tyranny, to damnable here- 
« ſies, horrid blaſphemies, libertiniſm and fearful 
te anarchy : our evils are not removed and cured, 
| « but onl y changed ; ; one diſeaſe and devil hath left 
ce us, and TER as bad is come in the room. 
e The worſt of the Prelates in the midſt of many 
« Popiſh Arminian tenets, and Popiſh ; innovations, 
« held many ſound doctrines, and had many com- 
ce mendable practices: : but many of the Secs 
e and Sectaries, in aur days deny all principles of 
religion; are enemies to holy duties, order, 
4 learning - overthrowing all, being vertiginoſi i 
« ritus, whirligig ſpirits : and the great opinion of 
«an, univerſal toleration tends to the laying of all 
< waſte, and diſſolution of all religion and 8999 
« manners . 
The plea of merit, ſet up by the Diſſentets, cau- 
not avail them much, in any application which they 
may make for the repeal of the Teſts, ſo long as 
their merit does not exceed that of an equal num- 
ber of churchmen. But, it can avail them no- 
thing, if the total amount of their numbers be 
found, while all other things are equally favourable 
to churchmen, to be inferiour to the total amount 
of the numbers of the churchmen. Now, the 
N 


8 * Gangrona, 
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| whole amount of the numbers of the Diſſenters, is 
greatly inferiour to the whole amount of the num- 
bers of the churchmen ; and, white this is the caſe, 
all other things are not equally favourable to both 
parties. The deferts of the former are conſiderably 
ſmaller than thoſe of the latter; their religious d 
principles, and tenets being much leſs congenial to 
monarchy. This is a capital circumſtance. It is 
one the force of which the Diſſenters cannot de- 
ftroy, without firſt making it to appear, either that 
the Engliſh Conſtitution is not worth preferving ; 
or, that they are prepared to offer to their coun- 
trymen a better one. But, the Engliſh Conſtitu- 
tion is very well worth preſerving; the conſenſio 
firma gentium having ſtamped it as invaluable. 
And, until the Diſſenters produce their new con- 
ſtitution, it cannot be deemed unfair to conclude, 
that jt is not better than that of which they would 
deprive us. I therefore aſſert, that it is the duty 
of the legiſlature to refuſe to aboliſh the Corpora- 
tion and Teſt Acts; or eyen, in any p96 Cage to 
diminiſh their influence, 
Let it next be admitted, that, although the cir- 
cumſtance which has juſt been mentioned as a 
drawback from the deſerts of the non-conformiſts 
he not removed; yet, it is one that may poſſibly 
be balanced. Let it alſo be admitted, that the 
numbers 
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numbers of the non-conformiſts are not leſs, but 
greater than thoſe of the friends of the Church, -I 
now defire to know—whether this ſuperiority of 
numbers be a circumſtance ſufficient to balance the 
one already mentioned. The non- conformiſts, 
according to the hypotheſis, conſtitute a majority 
of the nation. The majority of the nation, it may 
be taken for granted, "wiſh for a repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Teſt Acts. But, as the repeal of theſe 
Acts would ruin our mixed conſtitution, this queſ- 
tion preſents itſelf, Whether would the ſubverſion 
of the conſtitution ; or, a non-compliance, on the 
part of the legiſlature, with the wiſhes of a majo- 
rity of the nation; be the greater evil? What for 
an evil the former would be, there is no difficulty in 
conceiving. But, what ſort of an evil would the 
latter be? This query may be anſwered with eaſe, 
if we conſider that the majority, properly ſpeaking, 
now is, not the whole of the Diſſenters; but only ſa 
many of them as compoſe the difference between 
the total number of them, and that of the church- 
men. I know not what other men may think of 
this matter. As for me, I am for preſerving our 
glorious conſtitution—even at the - riſk of diſo- 
bliging a few non-conformiſts. And, therefore, 1 
cannot think, that the ſecond circumſtance is ſuf- 
- ficient to counterbalance the firſt,” + © + 

1 The 
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The Iriſh have aboliſhed their Teſt laws. They 
have done ſo, however, not becauſe the Non- con- 
formiſts conſtitute a majority in their iſland : but, 
becauſe it is better for a nation to endanger their con- 
ſtitution, than to ſubmit to an immediate ſubjugation 
of their country by a foreign enemy. They ſurren- 
dered the Teſts ; but they ſurrendered them — as 
nothing leſs than the price of their political ſalva- 
tion. Great Britain, thank God, is better circum- 
ſtanced; thoſe of her inhabitants of whom the ma- 
jority, both in Parliament, and out of it, is com- 
poſed, being a far more loyal people. She is, 
therefore, under no neceſſity of parting with * 

with which Ireland has parte. 

The Iriſh legiſlators, by the way, 2 not 
enacted, that the Romiſn religion, the friends of 
which conſtitute a majority of the Iriſh people, 
ſhall be the eſtabliſhed religion ;—a ſtep which they 
ought to have taken, if the theories of the enemies 
of epiſcopacy be ſubſtantial. That they have not 
done; nor are they likely to do it, while they con- 
tinue to be of opinion, that, let majorities among 
religioniſts ſhift as they may, the intereſts of their 
monarchical conſtitution will always be very nearly 
what they are at preſent. That beſt rampart of 
their conſtitution—the epiſcopal eſtabliſhment— 
they have lef t in the hands of thoſe who have long 
0 2 endeavoured 
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endeavoured to repel the attacks of aſpiring foesz 
being well, aware, that it could not be demoliſhed; 
or tranſlated, without drawing down after it, or 
hurrying along in its 2 the whole 3 


(abank- 1.205 56 ' 1 7 40 i = 
The eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of Eaginnd, mia 
ſembles the civil, in almoſt the whole of its external 
organization: in its modes of governing, for in- 
tance ; in the n ee and the reſpectability 


WOK amn. its revenues “; . in the nn. 0 
eee e eee e ene, e e and 


* ec According to your 8 (ſays Dr. Prieſtley i in his 
let to Mr. Burke) “ rich eſtabliſhment ſhould make its 
« clergy more reſpected than a poor one. But does this appear 
<« to be the caſe, on the compariſon of the tate of the clergy i in 
6s Scotland, and thoſe i in this country ? Dr. Adam Smith, who 
« well knew them both, was of a very different opinion; and | 
ce the moſt ſuperficial obſerver muſt be ſenſible that he is in the 
* right. Nay, ſo unfortunate is the ſituation of the clergy in 
*« this country (for it cannot be any thing, but their tuation, 
& men being the ſame in all countries) that, by the confeſſion 
* of many perſons in the eſtabliſhment itſelf, there are no 
« clergy in Chriſtendom more negligent of their proper duty, 
** lefs ſtrict in ou morals, and conſequently more deſpiſed, 
„ than they are.” : 

I do- not deny that Dr. Smith i is, upon the whole, right— | 
with regard to what he ſays, both of the effects produced by the 
ample revenues of ſome churches ; and of thoſe produced by the 
ſcanty incomes of others.- But, I deny that he thinks differently | 


from thoſe who hold, «that a rich eſtabliſnment ſhould make 
ve its 
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aan the decurum that reſult from its various orders. 
n the laſt of cheſe err the reſemblance is 
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affirm, that Dr. Prieſtley is wrong in trying to ſanction his ab- 


furdities, by alleging that Dr, Adam Smith was capable of che- 


riſhing ſimilar ones. Let us ſee what Dr. Smith has ſaid of the 
Scotch clergy, in common with the clergy of other er p 
countries. 


Where che thurthdeidGtes cho/ol5 cron hia; bats 


them can be very great; and this mediocrity of benefice, 


though it may no doubt be carried too far, has, however, 


_ «+ fome very agreeable effects. Nothing but the moſt exemplary 


* morals can give dignity to a man of ſmall fortune. The 
« yices of levity and vanity neceſſarily render him ridiculous, 
* and are, befides, almoſt as ruinous to him as they are to the 
© common people. In his own conduct, therefore, he is obliged 
« to follow that ſyſtem of morals which the common people re- 


« ſpect the moſl. He gains their eſteem and affection by that 


« plan of life which his own intereſt and ſituation would lead 
« him to follow, The common people look upon him with 
« that kindneſs with which we naturally regard one who ap- 
« proaches ſomewhat to our own condition, but who, we think, 
** ought to be in a higher. Their kindnefs naturally provokes 
« his kindneſs. He becomes careful to inſtruct them, and at- 
e tentive to aſſiſt and relieve them. He does not even deſpiſe 
« the prejudices of people who are diſpoſed to be ſo favourable 
to him, and never treats them with thoſe contemptuous and 
arrogant airs which we fo often meet with in the proud digni- 
« taries of opulent and well endowed churches. The preſbyte- 
e r1an clergy, accordingly, have more influence over the minds 
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Ariking. If the civil eſtabliſhment preſent you 


with gentry; peers of different degrees; and a 


monarch _ 


„of the common people than perhaps the clergy of any other 


« eftabliſhed church. It is accordingly in preſbyterian countries 
only that we ever find the common people converted, without 

« perſecution, completely, and almoſt to a man, to the eſtab- 
« liſhed church.“ Wealth of Nations, Vol. 1 p. 403. quarto 
edition. * 
lam diſpoſed e eee not, 

however, for the purpoſe of controverting any thing advanced 
by Dr. Smith: but, in order to ſhow-how far his opinions are 
from anſwering to the account given of them by Dr. Prieſtley, 
— “ Where the churah benefices are all nearly equal, none of 
© them can be very great; and this mediocrity, of benefice, 
though it may no doubt be carried too far, has, however, 
< ſome very agreeable effects By ** mediocrity ?? of benefice, 
Dr. Smith evidently means /ma/lne/; of benefice, He ſays, that 
this ſmallneſs has ſome very agreeable effects; but he alſo 
| ſays, that it may, no doubt, be carried too far.“ He, 


therefore, ſeems to have thought, that ſmallneſs, as well as - 


greatneſs of bepefice, may be attended with objectionable cir- 
cumſtances, - The greatneſs of our benefices is not offenſive to 
epiſcopalians: and, if the non-conformiſts occafionally rail 
apainſt it, it is well known that they do ſo—not ſo much on its 
own account, as on that of the ſmallneſs of their ſtipends. 
«« Nothing but the moſt exemplary morals can give dignity to 
«« 2 man of ſmall fortune.” This circumſtance is an evil in the 
lot of the Scotch clergy ; as, in conſequence of it, thoſe of 
them whoſe morals happen not to be ** the moſt exemplary,” 
can have no dignity at all. Can any thing elſe than “ the 
ve * molt exemplary morals,” 1 Uignity to a clergyman? Can 
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monarch who is the fountain of honours, and of 


nn power: in like manner, the eccleſiaſtical 
| holds 


a large fortune do ſo 7 It can go a great way towards doing io ; 
as may fairly be inferred from the turn of Dr. Smith's expreſ- 
fron. The Engliſh clergy,” therefore, have ſome means of ae- 
o quiring dignity, which the Scotch have not. But, if to a large 
6 fortune, the Engliſh clergy add, as they frequently do, “ the , 
- & moſt exemplary morals,” what then will be the ſtate of their 
A dignity? Will not the dignity of any given number of them, 
= greatly exceed that of any equal number of poor, Scotch, preſ- 
2 byterian miniſters? The truth is, that, mankind in general, 
churchmen as well as laymen, are reſpected more, or leſs, in 
proportion as they are richer, or poorer. Had Dr. Moore been, 
to this day, nothing but a worthy Rector receiving his ſtipend 
of neat three handred pounds per annum ; would he. always 
have been treated with as much reſpect, as he is now that he is 
in the receipt of the princely revenues of our firſt archiepiſcopal 
ſee? Would thoſe aſſociating with the Duke of Bedford—the 
Duke of York, for inſtance, the Duke of Marlborough, &c. 
reſpe& his Grace as much, as they now do, were his income re- 
duced to that of a Diſſenting Miniſter, 7, e. to 70, or 80l. per 
annum? Is it cuſtomary with Joſeph Prieſtley, LL; D. &c. to 
treat with equal reſpect, the poor man who taps at his door to 
crave a halfpenny ; and the wealthy manufacturer who knocks 
aloud, and, upon entering, gives him an account of the acceſ- = 
ſions every day making to his fortune? And has the Doctor no 
more reſpect for a perſon who pays, with eaſe, ten pounds an- 
nually towards the ſupport of him and his Meeting ; than for 
one who pays, with difficulty, ten ſhillings; or, perhaps, only 
ten pence ? The vices of levity and vanity neceſſarily 
« render 
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holds forth to you the vicars, and tlie recbors; 
the prebendaries, &c. and the prelates; together with 
0 , ; the 


<< vender.the profbyterian tmitiifiers ridiculous; and are, brides, 
* almoſt as ruinous to them as they are to the common people.” 
Yet, when ſome of the preſbyterian Minifters, -who- poſſeſs the 
 4vhirewithal, happen to get fairly beyond the dn of ** the 
* common people,“ they are juſt as light, and as vain as their 
neighbours, “They are obliged to follow che ſyſtem of 
«morals which che common people reſpect the moſt.“ There 
id no merit in doing what one is obliged to do: though I cheer- 
fully admit, that it is fortunate when one is ſo ſituated · that he 
cannot avoid doing what is right. After all, the clergy of 
Scotland are but men. As ſueh they feel, and act: and London 
contains ſeveral of them who have quitted their eountry on ac- 
eount of their immoral practices. Facts of this ſort ſhould in- 
duce the ſectarĩes to exereiſe a little charity in ſpeaking of the 
Engliſh clergy. They ſhould ſuggeſt to them, that, if their 
own brethren, prompted to vice by hardly any temptation, and 
furniſhed with very few of the means through which men are 
uſually urged on to vicious purſuits, yet act viciouſſy; ſome 
allowance ought to be made for the departure from virtue of 
thoſe, who are frequently beſet by allurements, and who are in 
poſſeſſion of almoſt every thing capable of foreing them out of 
the ſtraight path. The Engliſh clergy are ten times as nume- 
rous as the Scotch. Now, if, being ten times as numerous, 
they have juſt ten times as many ſeducements "thrown in their 
way, and are furniſhed with juſt ten times as many ofathe means 
that prompt to immorality; they may be chargeable with a de- 
gree of immorality- ten times greater than that chargeable upon 
te Scotch clergy (this is quite enough to keep up any cry that 
may 
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che King < who,” according to the memorable. law, 


of * VIII. is taken and reputed the only 
f te ſupreme 


may be raiſed againſt them) and yet be, man — vir- 
tuous as they. But if, being only ten times more numerons,- 
they have an hundred times more ſeducements thrown in their 
way (this they are ſuppoſed to have), and are furniſned with an 
hundred times as many of the means that prompt to immorality 
(which they certainly are), and, after all, are juſtly chargeable 
with a degree of immorality not more than ten times greater 
than that juſtly chargeable upon the Scotch clergy; then, it is 
obvious, that they are not merely as virtuous as their noſthern 
fellow labourers in the ſame vineyard, but ten times more ſo. 
Far be it from me, however, to act ſo unchriſtianly as to allege, 
without the moſt irrefragable evidence of the fact, that any 
given number of the Engliſh clergy are ten times more virtuous 
than an equal number of the Scotch—z, e. that any given 
number of the Scotch clergy are ten times more vicious than an 
equal number of the Engliſtr. I do not believe this, or any 
thing like this, to be the real fact. I believe the real fact to be, 
that, in regard to the practice of morality, the Engliſh clergy 
are neither better, nor worſe than the Scotch. And the only 
ideas that I wiſh to impreſs upon any man's mind are theſe; if 
he ſhould, on any occaſion, . hear of only ten times as many 
deviations from virtue having taken place, within a ſpecified. 
period, among the Engliſh clergy, as have taken place, within 

the ſame period, among the Scotch; he ought, upon duly 

weighing the circumſtances of the difference of their numbers, af 

theirenticements, and of their means of gratification, to conſider the 

former as having been, during that period, leſs culpable than the 
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ſupreme head on earth of the Church of England.“ 


In all _— reſpects, both aſcend by correſponding 
| grada- 


latter: and, if he ſhou'd, on any occaſion, hear of conſiderably 
more than ten times, nay of any thing not more than an hun- 
dred times, as many of ſuch deviations having taken place 
among the former, within any given ſpace of time, as had 
taken place among the latter, within the. ſame ſpace, ſtill he 
ought, upon weighing the circumſtances already mentioned, to 
2 that the former are not more culpable than the latter. 
— The preſbyterian clergy gain the eſteem and affection of 
4 the common people, by that plan of life which their own in- 
4 tereſt and ſituation would lead them to follow,” This is pe- 
culiarly fortunate. The epiſcopal clergy, if they would gain | 
the eſteem and affection of (all) the common people, muſt often. 
follow a plan of life- both detrimental to their intereſt, and in- 
compatible with their ſituation : they muſt, in ſhort, become 
methodiſts. “ The common people look upon the preſby- ' 
« terian clergy with that kindneſs with which we naturally 
10 regard thoſe who approach ſomewhat to our own condition, 
«but who, we think, ought to be in a higher. The kindneſs ' 
« of the former naturally provokes the kindneſs of the latter. 
«© They become careful to inſtru, and attentive to aſſiſt and 
«t relieve them.” This mutual intercourſe of benevolence, and 
of good offices, bears a cloſe reſemblance-to that which ſubſiſts 
between the common people of England, and the inferiour or- 
ders of the clergy. I do not ſpeak of a/l the common people. 
But neither did Dr, Smith ſpeak of all of them. He was aware, 
that from the Scotch, as well as from the Engliſh eſtabliſhment, 
a'conſiderable number of the common people were, as they now' 
are, Diſſenters, —< The preſbyterian clergy do not even de- 
39 "we the PP of Far who are diſpoſed to be ſo fa- 
I mri oe vourable: 
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( 
gradations ; ; and, at length, terminate in the fame” 


elevated point. N t lier 11] 
There 


© yourable to them. Fo do ſo would be Both imprudent, and 
ungrateful. — . They never treat the common people with 
e thoſe contemptuous and arrogant airs which we ſo often meet 
with in the proud dignitaries of opulent and well endowed 
« chorches;” To do this, conſidering that they approach ſo 
near to the condition in life of the common people, would be 
ſomething worſe than contempt and arrogance, Even in Eng- 
land, where the condition of the clergy (I allude to the digni- 
taries)is very far from being the ſame with that of the common 
people, theſe are not treated contemptuouſly and arrogantly. 
The dignitaries preach the goſpel to all denominations of men. 
But, they do not live with the lower orders of them, on terms 
of intimacy and familiarity, Such a manner of life would 
very ill become them. They act more conformably to their 
high profeſſional character, and are much better employed, 
when they converſe with, and endeavour to reclaim, thoſe to 
whoſe ſociety none but eccleſiaſticks of diſtinguiſhed eminence: 
are admitted, The fuperiour gentry, the nobles, and the- 
princes of the land, are their ſuitable companions, The fellow- 
ſhip of perſons in the middle walks of life, they leave to clergy- 
men of ordinary rank. As for the rabble—them they conſign, 
without remorſe, to the Whiteſields, the Weſtleys, and the 
Prieſtleys of the age. Theſe things are as they ought to be. 
They prove the excellence of the Engliſh eſtabliſhment, —— 
The preſbyterian clergy have more influence over the minds, 
*« of the common people than perhaps the clergy of any other 
s eſtabliſhed church.” Qualified with the word perhaps, this 
obſervation muſt, to all appear unexceptionable. But without. 
ſuch a qualifier, hardly any body would queſtion the truth of it. 
| I ſhallz. 
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There is alſo. an obvious ſimilarity i in the pitt 
of our eccleſiaſtical, and of our civil inſtitutions; 
7 | It- 


I ſhall, therefore, content myſelf with adding, that the influ- 
ence of the eſtabliſhed, preſbyterian clergy of no country what- 
ever, over the minds of the common people, ever was ſo great 
as is that of the ambulatory preachers of England over the 
minds of the vulgar. When Whitefield repaired to Scotland, 
| his. viſitation of the different pariſhes in which he held forth, 
- Inſpired into the minds of the miniſters, and the elders; almoſt 
as much terrour, as the approach of the fierceft military in- 
vader could have done. * It is accordingly in preſbyterĩan 
© countries only that we ever find the common people con- 
«« yerted, without perſecution, completely, and almoſt to a 
© man, to the eſtabliſhed church.“ Tn no country have the 
common' people ever been completely converted to the efta- 
liſhed church, Yet, I own, that the converfion of them to 
the eſtabliſhment, has been more nearly completed in preſby- 

terian, than in other countries, Fifty years ago there were 
not many ſchiſmaticks in Scotland. But, ſince that time, the 
pious work of perverting the common people from the eſta- 
bliſhed. ſyſlem, has gone on ſo rapidly among the Seceders, 
that the friends of the Kirk have now almoſt as much to do in 
order to effect a complete converſion, as have the friends of 
our Church. In Scotland, however, juſt as in England, very 
few except the hypoctitical, or the ignorant, forſake the eſta- 
bliſhment. Good men, bleſſed with good ſenſe, will, wherever 
they have an abode, rejoice in giving the preference to the na- 
tional ſyſtem of faith and worſhip——provided only that it be 
not leſs rational, and ſcriptural, than any rival ſyſtem, 


It cannot have eſcaped obſervation, that, every time Dr. Smith 


has mentioned the preſbyterian clergy, he has been careful to 
I 2 | - cofmet 
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It is not in the Engliſh, as it is in the Romiſh 
Church, where almoſt every thing either of great, 
155 | or 


conne& them with uE comMon PEOPLE. Indeed, he knew 
human nature too well to believe, that, circumſtanced as they 
had always been, they could acquire conſiderable reſpeRability 
among any other than the lower clafles of men. By theſe the 
Scotch clergy doubtleſs are greatly reſpected. They are not, 
however, more reſpected by them, than the generality of the 
Engliſh vicars, and rectors are by the common people of their 
Pariſhes, As to the higher claſſes of perſons in Scotland, the 
clergy there are not ſuppoſed, by Dr. Smith, or by any body 
elſe, to poſſeſs much of their reſpect. But the Engliſh digni- 
taries are known to poſſeſs very much of the reſpec of the 
higher claſſes of their countrymen : and they do ſo for the very 
reaſon that the Scotch clergy poſſeſs. ſo much of. the reſpect of 
the comMoN PEOPLE of their part of the iſland i. e. be · 
** cauſe they approach ſomewhat to their own condition.“ 

Dr. Smith proceeds thus: . In countries where church bene. 
| * fices are the greater part of them very moderate, a chair in a 
«« univerſity is generally a better eſtabliſhment than a church 
„% benefice. The univerſities have, in this caſe, the picking 
„and chooling of their members from all the churchmen of the 
country, who, in every country, conſtitute by far the moſt 
© numerous <laſs of men of letters. Where church benefices, 
on the contrary, are many of them very conſiderable, the 
„church naturally draws from the univerſities the greater part 
„of their eminent men of letters; who generally find ſome 
* patron who does himſelf honour by procuring them church 
«« preferment. In the former ſituation we are likely to find the 
«« univerſities filled with the moſt eminent men of letters that 
dare to be found in the country, In the latter we are likely to 


« find 
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or of ſmall moment, depends upon the will of one 

man who has no compeer. Nor is it with church- | 
* find few eminent men among them, and thoſe few among 

« the youngeſt members of the ſociety, who are likely too to be 
« drained away from it before they can have acquired experience 

«© and knowledge enough to be of much uſe to it,” — After 

the church of Rome, that of England, is by far the richeſt | 

© and beſt endowed church in Chriſtendom. In England, ac- | 
% cordingly, the church is continually draining the univerſities 

*« of all their beſt and ableſt members; and an old college tutor, 
«who is known and diſtinguiſhed in Europe as an eminent man 

«« of letters, is as rarely to be found there, as in any Roman 

66 catholick country. In Geneva, on the contrary, in the pro- 

70 teſlant cantons of Switzerland, in the proteſtant countries of 
ce Germany, in Holland, in Scotland, in Sweden, and Den- 
«mark, the moſt eminent men of letters whom-thoſe countries 
<« have produced, have, not all indeed, but the far greater part, 

c of them, been profeſſors in univerſities. In thoſe countries 

ce the univerſities are continually draining the church of all its 

t moſt eminent men of letters,” 

Nothing can be found in all Dr, Smith's writings, that ſerves 
ſo well to enable us to judge of the comparative reſpectability of 
the clergy of South, and of North Britain, as does this well 
founded argument. The ſubſtance of it is, That the moſt 
learned men of England, which, being greatly more populous 
than Scotland, may be ſuppoſed to contain many more learned 
men than that country does, haſten out of her univerſities, into 
her church : while, the moſt learned men of Scotland, which, 
being conſiderably leſs populous than England, may be ſup- 
poſed to contain much fewer learned men than that country 
does, haſten out of her church, into her univerſities, Here I- 
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men, as it is with certain deſcriptions of Proteſtant” 
Diſſenters, among whom the determination of 
_ queſtions whether trivial, or important, depends 
upon the judgment of a number of perſons, none 
of whom. poſſeſſes more authority than -any other, 
In the church, juſt as in the ſtate, the abſolute ſway - 
neither of the one, nor of the many, is admitted. 
In the former, as in the latter, government is'car- ' 
ried on by various powers happily combined. 
There is one who is acknowledged by our church 
to be ſupreme. But, there is none to whoſe deci- 
ſions either in religious, or in civil matters, we at- 
tribute infallibility. And if we are exempt from 
this groſs errour of popery; ſa are we from the 
abominable ones by which ſome of the ſects are 
characteriſed. We abhor thoſe doctrines that 
- would teach us to ſtrip our Church of every thing 
decorous, and reverential; that would induce us 
to treat the beſt of Sovereigns, as if he were, in 
the worſt ſenſe of the word, © a ſervant;” that 
would tempt us to rejoice when the lawful rulers 


put a queſtion : Whether is a church into which there is a con- 
ſtant ingreſs of learned men; or one out of which there is a 
conſiant egreſs of learned men; the more likely to be reſpect- 
able? Nay, I muſt be indulged in putting another queſtion.: 
Whether ought an order of perſons that is learned, rich, and 
numerous; or one that is learned, but poor, and inconſiderable 
as to the number of its conſlituents; to be deemed the more 


peſpeRable ? 


of 
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of the earth are inſulted over by the vileſt of theic 
ſubjects; in a word, oy; would prevail upon us 


o try 


To make glory baſe ; ſovereignty a ſlave; 
Proud - majeſty a ſubje& ; ſtate a ran 


We are not inimical to diſtinctions; and we with 
to maintain ſubordination. Our church admits of 
many gradations of rank; and her friends look 
with complacency, perhaps, at times, not without 
ſome degree of pride, on ſuch of her dignities a8 
are the meſt exalted. In all this they diſcern no- 
thing culpable. In heaven itſelf there are various 
orders of beings, variouſly endowed, and beatified. 
If the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect reſide there; 
Io alſo do the angels of light; and One who is 
higher than the higheſt of theſe, 

Should any one argue, that the epiſcopal church, 
notwithſtanding its ſimilitude to the civil govern- 
ment with regard both to its exteriour form, and to 
its mild, benevolent ſpirit; is yet not more likely, 
than ſome one of the ſects, to prove a truſty prop 
to the ſtate——to him I would obſerve, That the 
temporal intereſts of the clergy depend, in a great 
meaſure, upon the monarchy, and the two Houſes 
of Parliament, being continued in their preſent 
condition ; while the temporal intereſts of the ſec- 
caries can be conſiderably promoted only in con- 
* of ſome great change taking place in the 

14 condition 
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condition of all the branches of the” legiſlature. | 
Render innovation impracticable; and yon render 
the ſects hopeleſs, Beſides, if the jargon of theſe 
lovers of change, about the natural rights of 
man,” be duly conſidered, it will occur, that it 
would lead them to aim at an univerſal equali- 
' zation of mankind, It could never ſquare with 
their profeſſed principles; or appear conſiſtent in 
their hiſtory (having once killed their ſovereign); 
to permit a king to be the head of the church. 
And, it would be abhorrent from their ideas of 
original rights; and totally irreconcileable to the 
tenour of their conduct; to acknowledge, as their 
legiſlators, Biſhops, and Lords, whom they once 
degraded, and. whom they are now buſied in vili- 
fying and traducing, As to the Repreſentatives 
of the people I know not what they might be diſ- 
ſed to make of them. They might, as Crom- 
well did, debauch the army; and, having done 
this, ſend it to diſſolve the ſubſiſting houſe 
of commons, and to conſtitute a new one 
of perſons Judiciouſly ſelected from the ranks. 
Or, if their chiefs ſhould not ' chogſe to 
imitate the pious Protector, in thus making the 
ſoldiery the inſtruments of their many-headed, and 
many-handed tyranny, it would probably be ex- 
pected by the great body of their friends, that, as 
foes both to civil, and to eccleſiaſtical controul, 
they ſhould, by ſome means or other, get rid of 
2 the 
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« the, Parliament; and then - ſolemnly pronounce 
every congregation of the ſaints to be ſufficiently 
qualified to legiſlate for itſelf, This extravagant 
. Thing they might do; and yet excite no wonder. 
..——But, if they ſhould reſolve, not to have ſol- 
diers for their lawgivers, and yet to give the nation 
b ſomething that might merit the appellation of a 
general legiſlature, till their new legiſlature would 
conſiſt of only one branch; and of a branch, too, 


. compoſed entirely. of levellers. This puritanical 


aſſembly would exhibit, in all their glory, preſby- 
terians, and independents, and baptiſts; and, per- 


haps, papiſts, and quakers although the proba- 5 


bility now is, that theſe, with ſome other ſects of 
inferiour note, would be proſcribed, The Arians, 
and the Socinians have not preſumed, as diſtinct 
bodies, to ſhow their fronts among thoſe who have 
"affailed the Corporation and Teſt Acts. They, 
however, are not likely to go unrewarded, when 
ce the reign of the ſaints” recommences. For, 


thoſe of them who are aſhamed of their tenets, 


mingle with the other ſects; and ſuch as have 
avowed them, can allege thoſe works of ſuperero- 
gation which they have reared upon the holy 
ground of an implacable hatred to the eftabliſh- 
ment, 

Bur, if the Diſſenters be permitted to benefit the 
n by what they may call“ an adequate re- 

formation,” 


| 
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formation, » what will be the fate of the Church? 
Will ſhe be ruined? Yes; and the godly work 
will be performed with a degree of madneſs greater 
than any that the world has yet beheld." Yer, her 
adherents will be ſpared. And will they have 
thoſe bleſſings of toleration extended to them, that 
are now ſo freely extended to the Sects? Will the 
revenues torne from the clergy, be ſuffered to de- 
volve upon the publick? Or, will their privileges, 
and their honours, either be diſuſed, or ſuppreſſed ? 
The ſects have, by inſinuation, furniſhed an anſwer 


to all theſe queries. For, they have told us, that 


they are, as good Chriſtians ought to be, meek and 
| xnaſpiring. Truſt them not ye legiſlators ! 


* 
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lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder,” &c. 


The repugnancy of the principles of the greater 
number of non-conformiſts, to every ſpecies of ſub- 
ordination, 1s, thank God, well known both to our 
ſtateſmen, and to our prelates. It 1s known to 
both ſo well, that they are of opinion, that the 
Papiſts, dangerous as they may be in ſeveral re- 
ſpects, are yet, upon the whole, more meritorious 
members of ſociety than certain denominations of 
proteſtant diſſenters, Papiſts are fond, they are too 
fond, of “ principalities and powers.” Their over- 
weening fondneſs for theſe, however, is far from 
27 having 
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having always been miſchievous ; or even uſeleſs, 
Nay, it has, at times, been ſerviceable. The Mi- 
niſters of State are not ignorant, that it is owing, 
in a principal degree, to the partiality of the papiſts 
to monarchy, that Great Britain is now in poſſeſſion 
of the province of Canada. And it is no ſecret 
among the Miniſters of religion, that a Biſhop will, 
with much leſs heſitation, admit to holy orders a 
proſelyte from the Romiſh church, than one from 
any of the Engliſh proteſtant ſects, or even from the 
eſtabliſhment of Scotland, In this matter they 
judge wiſely. . 

The characters of the churchmen, and of che 
proteſtant diſſenters of England, are ably drawn by 
Sir William Blackſtone. It is the glory of the 
« church of England, that ſhe inculcates due obe- 
ce dience to lawful authority, and hath been (as her 
ce prelates on a trying occaſion. once expreſſed it) 
ce in her principles and practice ever moſt unqueſ- 
te tionably loyal. The clergy of her perſuaſion, 
tc holy in their doctrines, and unblemiſhed in their 
«lives and converſation, are alſo moderate in their 
ce ambition, and entertain juſt notions of the ties of 
*«-ſociety and the rights of civil government. As 
ce in matters of faith and morality they acknowledge 
cc no guide but the ſcriptures, ſo, in matters of ex- 
* xernal polity and of private right, they derive all 

be cheir 
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ee their title from the civil magiſtrate; they look 
« © up to the king as their head, to the parliament 
« as their law- -giver, and pride themſelves in no- 
« thing more juſtly, than in being true members of 
« the church, emphatically by law eſtabliſhed. 
e Whereas the notions of eccleſiaſtical liberty, in in 
cc thoſe who differ from them, as well in one ex- 
« treme as the other, (for here I only ſpeak of 
« extremes) are equally and totally deſtructive of 
« thoſe ties and obligations by which all ſociety is 
« kept together ; equally encroaching on thoſe 
cc rights, a4 reaſon and the original contract of 
< every, free ſtate in the univerſe have veſted in the 
« ſoyereign power; and equally aiming at a diſtant 
cc independent ſupremacy of their own, where ſpi- 
« ritual men and ſpiritual cauſes are concerned. 
& The dreadful effects of ſuch a religious bigotry, 
Fe when actuated by erroneous principles, even of 
« the proteſtant kind, are ſufficiently evident from 
te the hiſtory of the anabaptiſts in Germany, the 
* covenanters of Scotland, and that deluge of ſec- 
« taries in England, who murdered their Sovereign, 
« gyerturned the church and monarchy, ſhook every 
« pillar of law, juſtice, and private property; and 
e moft devoutly eſtabliſhed a kingdom of laints'i in 
« their ſtead ®,”? 
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OY it be poſſible that Engliſhmen. can be but 
feebly attached to ſuch a church as that which they 
enjoy - a church very venerable from her antiquity; 
highly diſtinguiſhed by the learning, the piety, and 
the extenſive benevolence of her members; and 
rendered illuſtrious, throughout all generations, by 
| the exemplary ſufferings of her paſtors, to the intre- 
pidity and fortitude of one of whom even Voltaire 


| ſcribes more praiſe than is ſaid to hava been due 


to Mutius Scævola in conſequence of that deed 
which conferred immortality upon his name: if it 
be poſſible that Engliſhmen can be but feebly at- 
tached to their church when conſidered by hetſelf, 
let them have ſome ſmall portion of love for her, 
on account of the cloſe reſemblance which ſhe bears 
to that civil ſyſtem which they ſo juſtly admire; 
and let them not feel inſenſibly towards her when 
they recollect, that, during every reverſe of fortune 
to which the ſtate has been expoſed, her ally, her 
ſiſter has manifeſted the ſtrongeſt fidelity and affec- 
tion—having, at no time, ſought to riſe without 
beholding her by her ſide; and having never be- 
trayed a wiſh to remain exalted, while ſhe was likely 
to be depreſſed. Her rational, peaceful, ſcriptural 
doctrines z together with the very ſalutary effects 
which they are calculated to produce upon ſociety ; 
have charms enough for me, Yet, theſe are mul- 
tiplied every time that I view her in the additional 
capacity 
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tapacity of the main ſupporter of our -matchleſs, 
mixed conſtitution : —1I ſay matchleſs—becauſe, 
in ſpite of all the virtue of names, 1 am partial. to a 
duly. circumſcribed, kingly government. bo 
I like to read of the fervour of the ancient re- 
publicans. And it affords me joy to behold repub= 
ticks ſubſiſting, in theſe times, under circumſtances. 
that render ſuch inſtitutions eligible. But, circum- 
ſtanced as Britain now is - charged with the pro- 
tection of extenſive, diſtant colonies ; and abound- 
ing in affluence, and in all the refinements and 
embelliſhments to which affluence gives riſe; 1 
would rather that her old, plain, uſeful monarchi- 
cal government were preſerved, than that ſhe 
ſhould receive the faireſt ſyſtem which any club of 
democrats ever conceived, When the imagination 
repreſents millions of republicans aſſembling vin 
peace and order to debate, and to determine upon 
what ſhall be law; and ſending up their joyful and 
accordant acclamations to the very ſkies; one's 
heart exults and he fancies that he has witneſſed 
that which cannot but be pleaſing to the Lord of 
the Univerſe himſelf. As ſoon, however, as reaſon 
begins to exert her powers,- he diſcovers that the 
ideas which had glided through his mind, though 
- exhilarating, were but illuſory, If ſuch ideas, in- 

deed, were not illuſory, pure democracy would be 
the perfection of wiſdom ; and, by way of prepar- 
3 ing 
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to pray, that all manner of vice might ſpeedily 
quit our iſland ; and that the lamb and the wolf 


might begin to lie down together. But they are 
illuſory: and, if they were not, I know not 
why one ſhould expect ſuch a prayer to be favour- 
ably heard. Upon the whole, I can think | of 
nothing calculated to conſole ſuch of my country- 
men as have been ſmitten with the love of pure de- 


mocracy, except the doctrine of the metempſy- 


choſis; by embracing which they may have the 
ſelicity of hoping for thoſe things in a future ſtate, 
that have been withheld from them in this. Should 
I ever experience the truth of the Pythagorean the- 
ory, may a kind deſtiny preſerve me from that hard 


lot which Dr. Franklin is known to have depre- 


cated: May I not be appointed Dr. Prieftley's 
« amanuenſis! The arch American alluded to 
the multitude of his friend's very dry, and very ſu- 


perficial performances; which, by the way, has 


encreaſed much ſince it appeared to him ſo aſto- 
niſhingly great. 

What is it, after all, at t which the Proline, 
Independents, and Baptiſts aim? Religious tolera- 
tion. for themſelves*? No. That they already 
Mr. Thomas Paine, in the 74th page of the ſame paradoxi- 
cal production in which he aſſerts, That the Engiih have no civil 
6on/litution, delirioully calls toleration de/poti/m / | 


enjoy. 


1 
| 
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enjoy. Is it, then, toleration for ſome other de- 
ſcription of Diſſenters; for the Quakers, for in- 
ſtance, or for the Romaniſts? No. The former 
of theſe do not complain of their condition; nor do 
they deſire the interference of any of their buſy 
brethren: while the latter have long been, and 
ſtill are, ſuſpected and abhorred by almoſt every 
adherent to the three officious ſects. Of the reality 
of this laſt fact, the memorable a of the Fe 


* is no bad evidence 7. 
T he 


| + The recent application of the Catholicks, for the repeal 
of certain penal ſtatutes which bear unneceſſarily hard' upon 
them, was admirably well timed. Had it been made in any 
ſeſſion between the year 1780, and that in which the Proteſtant 
Piſſenters began to diſturb the publick tranquillity in the vain 
hope of getting rid of the Corporation and Teſt Acts; riots like 
thoſe that were headed by Lord George Gordon, would have fol- 
lowed. The Catholicks were aware of this. Obſerving, how. 
ever, that the Diſſenters had clamoured much about ** the injuſ- 
« tice-and cruelty of all reftraints. whatſoever impoſed on account 
*© of men's religious tenets,” in every ſeſſion ſince Mr. Beaufoy un- 
dertook to plead their cauſe ; but moſt of all in the laſt ſeſſion of 
the late Parliament; the Catholicks very prudently preferred their 
plea in the firſt ſeſſion of the preſent Parliament , reaſonabſyenough 


concluding, that their bittereſt enemies (the only enemies in- 
deed which . uſeful toleration has in this country) could 
upon recollecting what they themſelves had juſt been ping ad 


doing, have the effrontery to ſtand forward in oppoſition to their 
claim — The Diſſenters ſeem do be far from underſtanding the 
influence of times and ſeaſons ſo on as the Romaniſts do. Ing 

. ſtead 
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The truth is, that the Proteſtant Diſſenters have 
long had more objects in view than one: and ob- 
jects very like thoſe which they have had in view, 
are couched in the following words of the great 
Roman general. Omnes aut de bonoribus ſuis, 


aut de præmiis pecuniæ, aut de perſequendis ini- 
micis agebant. Theſe things, in ſpite af as ery 
fair profeſſion to the contrary, are till the primary 
incentives to the conduct of the ſects; while the 


mere diſcontinuance of the uſe of the ſacrament as 


a civil Teſt, is but a ſecondary one. Yet, the 
diſcontinuance of the uſe of the holy ſacrament as 
a Teſt of attachment to the conſtitution, would be 
very gratifying to the Sects: for it would be the 


removal of the higheſt bar that now croſſes the 
way leading to the prizes for which they contend.” 


—One of their principals, at a meeting held at 
Bolton in Lancathire, in order to determine about 
the moſt effectual method of applying to Parlia- 


ment for the repeal of the Teſts, told Mr. 


Fletcher, a correſpondent of Mr. Burke's, that 
« the Diſſenters did not care the op of a ſtraw for 


fiend of. waiting for a period i in which the ia of churchmen 


might have been lulled into ſecurity ; they (there was adven- 


tare in their conduct) muſtered their forces, and made weir 


main aſſault upon the eſtabliſhment, at the very moment in 
which the ſacrilegious procedure of the free - thinkers of France 


* the alarm to every chriſtian church in Europe. 1 C3 
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« the repeal of thoſe acts; but that they deſigned 
« to try for the abolition of Tythes, the Liturgy, 
«&c.”.: And Dr. Prieſtley, in a printed letter ad- 
dreſfed to Mr. Pitt, expreſſes himſelf thus: . It 
ee has been ſaid, that if the Diſſenters gain their 
ce point, they will aim at ſomething more. This 
& I acknowledge: we ſhall aſk many things more; 
et becauſe there are many things more that we con- 
t ceive ourſelves entitled to.” At; 

A liberal minded man will not the 
{:Quries. altogether inexcuſable, in , wiſhing to 
have the liturgy ſet aſide ;. as it will occur to him, 
that, if they really. believe their reſpectiue opi- 
nions to be the true ones, they muſt, in obedience- 
to conſcience, deſire to ſee none but them generally 
received. Nor will ſuch a-man think it ſtrange, 
that the ſectaries ſhould be ſomewhat covetous of 
objects ſo attractive as are the emoluments, and 
the honours of the eſtabliſhment ; or that they 
ſhould long. to have the pleaſure of whiſpering. 
to churchmen——Eccleliaſtical authority has at 
length changed hands. It muſt, however, be ob- 
ſerved, that reaſons not unlike thoſe which induce 
the enemies of the Church to look malignantly on 
the liturgy; and wiſhfully on her emaluments, her 
honours, and her authority; ought to prompt her 
friends to take their ground with a determination 
ro defend her, and her SPPUrtenances at all rimes, Fs 


and. 


(ur) 
and in the face of every ſpecies of danger. So 
enviable did theſe: good things appear to the puri- 

tans in the reign of James the Second, that, in 
order to get Polſemon of theth, they would have 
been content ed expoſe thetnfelves to all the "fad 
cotiſequenices of popilhk machinations: At pre- 
ſent, they, perhaps, Wold not hazard” quite fo 
much. But, were they reſolved 'to harard every 
thing, ſtill their eſblution would not be alarming; 
the objects of their ambition being placed gfeatly 
het > their each. 

The litutgy of the church is ſafe, and will eyer 
be ſaſe, through the zeal, and the ſuperiout facul- 
ties of her numerous advocates; who, thinking that 
it is incumbent on chriſtians to render to God none 
but © à reaſotiable ſervice,” will take care that her 
form of worſhip Tuſtaiti no injury. Het revenues = 
have been put out of danger by the-exertions of 
Warburton, and his followers ; of whom Mr. Burke 
is far from being the leaſt conſiderable, This 
gentleman, in reaſoning” upon the confiſcation” of 
eccleſiaſtical property,” ſeems to have lighted on 
ſome of the unripe offspring of ſectarian policy, 
and to have worried therm in the very neſt. As to 
the dignities of the eſtabliſhment the king, and 


the nobles, cannot fuffer them to be invaded, 
vithout having ceaſed to know the value of thofe 


wich which they themſelves are clothed. Now, if 
K 2 the 
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the liturgy; and alſo the revenues, and the digni- 
ties of the church, be preſerved; ſo, allo, muſt her 
power and authority. _ 

The oſtenſible objects of thoſe ho Hin applied 
for a repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts, are, 
To prevent the ſacrament from being proſtituted, 
by being uſed as a qualification for an office : and, 
to wipe off the diſgrace ; and to remove the hard- 
ſhips ; of being proſcribed throught the anche of | 
thoſe laws. 

Is the ſacrament of the Lord's aer ever re- 
ceived, or ever adminiſtered, with a view to add 
to the qualifications of a candidate for oper 
employment ? ; 

It is impoſſible for any one to know what were 
the views of all thoſe who have ſerved, or who now 
ſerve the publick, the laſt time, previouſly to their 
entering into the publick ſervice, at which they re- 
ceived the ſacrament : and, therefore, it ought not 
to be expected that I ſhould give an account of 
them. But, every one may ſafely anſwer, both for 
thoſe who framed the Corporation and Teſt Acts, 
and for thoſe who officiate at the Altar, that nothing 
ſo nugatory, and ſo abſurd, as the idea of a man's 
becoming better acquainted with the duties of an 
office in conſequence of his having been a commu- 
nicant of the eſtabliſhed church, ever entered their 
minds. A perſon who has not communicated in 

the 
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the eftabliſheE church, may be fit to perform all the 


functions of ſome ſpecified civil department; 
while one who has communicated, may be unfit: 
yet, the laws declare, that the former ſhall on'no 
account be placed in ſuch a department, at the ſame 
time that they interpoſe no bar whatever between it 
and the latter. What reaſon can be given for a 


preference apparently ſo unjuſt ? - The following: 
If any perſon have not communicated in the eſtab- 
liſhed church within a certain ſpace of time, it is 


extremely difficult to judge whether he be actuated 
more by friendſhip, or by enmity, towards it: but, 
if he have communicated in it within the ſame ſpace 
of time, it is preſumed, that the principle of friend- 
ſhip j is predominant ; and the exiſtence, or the non 
exiſtence of this principle, is that important fact 


which our law-givers have reſolved ſhall, if poſ- 
ſible, be aſcertained, As to the candidate's fitneſs, 
or his unfitneſs, to diſcharge his duty properly, it is 


taken for granted, that the diſcretion of the perſon, 
or perſons, poſſeſſing the right of appointment, will 


always lead to the beſt deciſion with regard to that 


matter, A man's compliance with the injunctions 
contained in the Teſt laws, is not required in order 
to make it appear whether he be a wiſe man, or a 
fool; a perſon capable of ſerving his country, or 
one incapable of ſerving it; but, ſolely that, 
through ſuch compliance, he may furniſh the moſt 

K g fatis- 
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ſatisfactory evidence that can be demanded of his 
amicable, or, at leaſt, of his pacifick diſpoſition 
towards the eſtabliſhment. _ It may be argued, 
that as a man may act in a publick capacity with 
this compliance, but not without it; ſo, his re- 
ceiving the ſacrament may be ſaid to add to his 
qualifications. But, to argue thus would be to 
argue fallaciouſly. For, he receives the ſacrament, 
as has already been hinted, ſor the purpoſe of 
proving the exiſtence of a certain pode towards 
the eftabliſhment ; ; but not at all far the purpoſe 
of creating ſuch a diſpoſition. This diſpoſition, 
indeed, is the chief of all his qualifications. His 
receiving the ſacrament, therefore, is the evidence 
of the being of one of his qualifications, Byt, be- 
tween a qualification, and the evidence of its being, 
there is no neceſſary connexion. Biſhop Sherlock 
has ſhown, with great acuteneſs, that there is none: 
and his reaſoning on the topick is concluſive. 


When a perſon in authority demands of you, 


whether, or not, you have received the ſacrament 


agreeably to the conditions of the Teft laws, he 
needs not to ſuppoſe that you have received it for 
a purpoſe ſo very foreign from its original intention, 
as that of rendering yourſelf eligible to ſome vacant 
office. As a proof of this (the idea, or one very 
like it, is Sherlock” s) 1 who communicated five 


months 


6 
monchs ago at a time hen I had no reaſon, to 
chin that I ſhould, ever be called upon to act in a 
publick capacity have juſt heard that I was this 
day nominated to a publick employment: and, 
| by having, communicated at that time, I am pre» 
pared to give the requilite evidence, or teſt, of my 
attachment to the church. The perſon in autho- 
rity will deem my having then communicated, as 
eſfectual a compliance with the terms of the law, 
as he would my having done fo yeſterday: and, 
while he will do this, J ſhall have the ſatisfa&tion 
of reſlecting, that I partook of the Lord's. ſupper 
with no other view than that which a good chriſtian 
ought to have; in a ward, that I did not * proſti- 
< rute it, by making it a qualification.“ An 
argument raiſed on this ground would ſerve to 
prove, to every! reaſonable man's ſatisfaction, that 


the conditions of the Corporation, and Teſt Acts, 


may be fulfilled, and yet the ſaciament never once 


be uſed in order to render candidates for civil offices 
eligible. It would alſo fetve to prove, that, if tlie 
ſacrament be, indeed, ſometimes proſtitoted by 


ſuch candidates, the criminality of doing fo is juſtly 
imputable, not to the badneſs ok 1 1 _ * | 


hs depravity of the candidates. | 


The ſeddaries have created the Corporation, and 
Teſt e with unmerited barſhneſs. While theſe 
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laws are among the greateſt of publick goods 5 
they certainly are the leaſt of private ills. To epiſ- 
copalians who lead regular, religious lives, they are 
no ills ; ſuch perſons being, at all times, prepated 
fo give a ſatisfaftory evidence of their attachment 
to the conſtitution. And, even to Diſſenters, they 
are ills of little moment; as, while they benefit 
them by their general operation on ſociety, they do 
not leave them without an eaſy alternative. When» 
ever Diſſenters are forbidden by their conſciences to 
communicate in the national church, they have it 
in their power to ſave their conſciences, by relin- 
quiſhing to others, who think better than they do of 


the national church, the Ser of the aun 


emoluments and honours. 


But is it, indeed, the fingle circumſtance. of 
being obliged, before gabel employments are 
entered upon, to have received the ſacrament ac- 
cording to the rites of our excellent eſtabliſhment, 


Which has induced the non- conformiſts to object 


fo warmly to the Corporation and Teſt Ads? 
Would they be entirely ſatisfied, were they required 


to evince their attachment to the conſtitution 


by ſolemnly ſwearing, that neither directly, nor 
jndirectly — by writing, by ſpeaking, or by acting, 
would they, at any time, aim at injuring the na- 


| tional church FP the way, the Teſts now ſub- 


ſiſting 


(m2. 
ſiſting are not ſo comprehenſive, and -forcible as, 
they ought to be. Perſons about to fill publick 
ſtations ſhould be compelled to declare in expreſs 
terms, that they are not enemies (perhaps that they 
are friends) to the eſtabliſhment. Conſcientious 
Diſſenters, no doubt, who complain that they only 
are now excluded, might, by ſuch meaus, be de- 
prived even of their hopes. of enjoying the emolu- 
ments, and the honours of office. So much the 
better. Conſcientious Diſſenters (as the more pha- 
rifaical of the ſectaries ſtyle themſelves) and they 
only, are dangerous; as none but they are actuated 
by inveterate prejudices in favour of their own perſua- 
ſions, and againſt thoſe of Churchmen; as none 

but they think it proper to intrigue for the purpoſe 
ol making converts; and, as none elſe will diſturb 
the publick Peter, for the ſake of 1 2 opi- 
nion. 
With mis to 1 A of proſetiption, "the 
Dienten muſt allow, not only that the legiſlature | 
has a right to interfere in all matters, whether civil, 
or eccleſiaſtical, in which the community is inte- 
reſted; but, alſo, that the legiſlature is the moſt 
competent judge of what is good for the. commu- 
ity. It is obſerved by Archdeacon Paley, who, 
in ſome reſpects, writes in favour of the eſtabliſh- 
ment as thoſe ought to do who enjoy its emolu- 
ments 
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ments and honours, that * There is nothing in the 
nature of religion, as fuch, which exempts it 


from the authority of the legiſlator, when the 
« ſafety or welfare of the community requires his 
* interpoſition. — The ſtate,” he adds, "00, un- 
« doubtedly has a right to refuſe its power and its 
confidence to ' thoſe who ſeek its deſtruction. 
« Wherefore, if the generality of any religious ſect 
© entertain diſpoſitions hoſtile to the conſtitution, 
« and if government have no other way of know- 
« ing its enemies than by the religion they profeſs; 
« the profeſſors of that religion may juſtly be 
excluded from offices of truſt and authority.“ 
—— Theſe principles are ſound: and, were par- 
lament to aboliſh the Teſts, and to proceed to act 
upon ſuch principles, a very large proportion of 
che ſectaries, nay all of them, would be proſcribed! 
But, as the Teſts are ſtill in uſe, the ſectaries are no 
more liable to proſcription' than churchmen are; 
and, conſequently, the topick of proſcription 
ouglit not to be aſſumed as a ground on which 
to make a ſtand an the deciſions of the legiſ⸗ 
lature. 

The Diſſenters cannot juſtly complain of the 
Corporation and Teſt Acts, as being calculated to 
reflect a. diſgrace hoe them—— Theſe acts may, in- 


deed, 


C wg Y 
deed, be conſidered as the en of e 


the characters of thoſe ho refuſe to have their 


principles tried by them, which moſt worchy-Giti- 
zens would bluth to. on. © But, they are intended 
to point to nothing in the characters of thoſe who 
are willing to have their principles tried by them, 
of which any citizen might not be proud. Thoſe 
wha diſpenſe juſtice to the nation; the. great Mi- 
niſters of State; and even the Princes of che blond: 


are not exempted. — with the condi- 


tions which they preſcribe. And why. ſhould 
ſectaries be indulged wich ſuch an exemption? 
—His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales could 


not have acted as Regent of theſe realms, had he 


been unable to manifeſt his attachment to the eſtab» 
liſhed church, by making it appear, that be. 5 
| communicated in it within the ſpecified period. 


Nor ought. the diſſenters to deem. the circums | 


ftance of their being ſometimes excluded from 
office, through means of the Corporation, or the 
Teſt act, a hardſhip, —For, the object of neither of 
theſe ads i is of a penal nature, It conſiſts not in pu⸗ 
niſhing thoſe who will, not conform ; but in prote&- 
g ſuch as do. It would he very unreaſonable,” 
ub that excellent writer Biſhop Sherlock, * to beat a 
man becauſe he has an infectious diſtemper; yet ĩt 
js very reaſonable to deny him a place in the fa- 
1 y, upon this account; for in one caſe I ſhould 
« injure 
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cc jnjure him, in the other I only take care of my 
« ſelf.· The Acts in queſtion are mere inſtrumenti· 
of defence ; and inſtruments with which, as the 
non-conformiſts, haye obſerved, the ſtate very ſel- 


dom inflicts a wound. They are, however, inſtru- 


ments with which the ſtate could inflict _ a 
wound yes, and deep ones too. 

If the excluſion from office of ſuch Dikknters a as 
vil not communicate in the eſtabliſhed church, be a 
hardſhip, it muſt be allowed to be one not only of 
a very general nature, but borne for the beſt of 
purpoſes — for that, namely, of promoting the pub- | 
lick good, on account of which all of us give vp 
many of our natural, and, not a few of us, ſome of 
our political, and civil rights. The Commiſſioners 
of the Cuſtoms, and of the Exciſe; as well as thoſe 
who act under them; gentlemen filling depart- 
ments in many of the publick offices, and even in 
the two Houſes of Parliament; all ſuch perſons, 
by accepting of their ſeveral appointments, preclude 
themſelves not only from voting at elections, but 
from obtaining ſeats among the repreſentatives of 
ce pope. Thoſe too employed in the Navy, in 

Army, and even in the Militia, are deprived of 
the benefits of che trial by jury, from the moment 
in which they enter his Majeſty' s ſervice, Is the 
caſe of the Non-canformiſts harder than that of 

2 a perſons 
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perſons coming under the various deſeriptions *Y 
enumerated ? Being infected with the political 
vices that have, for mote than two centuries, clung | 
to them, the Non- conformiſts are doomed'to mor- 
tiky the fleſn, not for the ſake” of the ſervice 6F 

their king and country, but for the fake of cons 
ſcience——in other words, to forego the ſweets of 
office, that they may enjoy the comforts of thoſe 
And do theſe comforts appear to them ſmall mat- 
ters? They are what they chooſe to retain ih lieu 
of publick appointments: and ſeem they to them 
to be of leſs value than a gauge, or a halberd, 
which countervail the ſacrifices made by the exciſe- 
man, and the ſerjeant? From the diſſatisfaction 
ſo frequently expreſſed, one cannot but n chat 
they do. ; 

But, the excluſign . office 3 ſuch Difſenters 
as will not communicate. in the eſtabliſhed Church 
- 38, in reality, no hardſhip—or, as it has elſewhere 
been expreſſed, © no grievance,” Let, from this 
grievance, ſuppoſed or imaginary, the Diſſenters 
call aloud to be relieved. © From what grievance? | 
« From the grievance of being excluded from 
cc. publick offices of profit and authority. But if 
ce the law, as it now ſtands, exclude them from 
« theſe, it alſo excuſes them from offices of bur- 
ce then, It was the ſolema opinion of the Judges, 


T perti- 
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ec eee of Mr. Juſtice Forſter and Mr. 
« Juſtice Wilmot, in the famous caſe of Allen 
« Evans, that the immunity on the one hand com- 
« penſates the inability on the other; and, as 
«, equal forces" acting in oppoſite directions, de- 
ce ſtroy each others ſeparate effects, the total effect 
« of the Teſt laws upon the body of the Diſſen- 
6e ters, is neither grie vance nor advantage. But 
ee Where no grievance hath taken place, no relief 
«can be afforded v. All the Diſſenters who 
have talen notice of the immunity mentiones in 
this -demonſtration, have alferted;” that it is not 
adequate to the advantages of whict they are 
deprived. | Granting, for the fake” of rgutrient, 
that it is got alioettler adequate to thoſe advan- 
tages, till the Diſſenters are far from being juſti- 
fiable in Wlan ſo inceſſantly, and ſo loudly a 
as they do. It ſeems to mie that f it would be a 
mark of their wiſdom to give over clamouring 
about what they, as ſeparate, and comparatively 
inconſiderable bodies of men, want to enjoy; and 
to recollect what it is that the ſalus populi demands 
from them. It likewtſe ſeems to me that it would 
become them welt, to take a leſſon of moderation 
from! the eſtabliſhed Clergy. Of this virtue in the 


Clergy 


85 * hs of the Caſe of the Proteſtant Diſſentera. 
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Clergy I ſha!l mention but one inſtance. , - Becauſe 
they ſit. in the Convocation, they are not allowed, 
as the Diſcenting Miniſters are, the privilege: of 
becoming members of the, lower Houſe of Parlia- 
ment. But fitting in the Convocation is, at pre- 
ſent, to none of the clergy more than a ceremony 
while to moſt of them ĩt is leſs than a ceremony 
it is nothing. To all of them, therefore; it muſt 
be a very inadequate compenſation for the want 
of the privilege ob ranking with the repreſentatives 
of the people. Yet, the publick have, at no time 
feen the clergy forming ſeditious combinatians, or 
heard them eee p * 
account of its inadequacy. n N 

Ae a c Wat "of 45 complitas ur- 
tered by the Diſſenters; to the nature of their pre- 
tenſions; and to their principles religious, and 
political; leaves us very much in the dark wick 
regard to the foundatien on which they reſt their 
hope, if any hope they have, of ſucceeding in their 
prefent enterpriſe againſt the eſtabliſhmeat. 

% No Biſhop, no King,“ was one of the maxims 
of James the Firſt : and none ever was more ſolid; 
or better entitled to the conſtant: remembrance of 
thoſe. who with to ſee Great Britain continue in 
the enjoyment of her excellent civil conſtitution. 
James, no doubt, entertained moſt extravagant 
and abſurd notions relpecting the nights of Kings.. 
But, 


=: 
But; he muſt have reaſoned and Judged, mo- 
derately'and'rationally, before he clearly perceived, 
that an intimate, vital union ſubfiſted between 


epiſcopacy and monarchy. William III. Who is 
not ſuppoſed to have been an enemy either to civil, 


or to religious liberty, thought, and ſpoke” pre- 
ciſely as James had done. And, all the Sovereigns 
who have reigned over us ſince William's time, 
have; fi his example. A Britiſh King, in- 
deed, has the moſt ſubſtantial of all reaſons for 
thinking well of the Church; and for wiſhing her 
to proſper. She upholds his throne. Her religion 
is that which he is bound to profeſs, and to practiſe. 
And, by an oath taken, at his coronation, he is 
obliged to maintain her doctrines, and her prero- 
gatives, By Britiſh Kings, therefore, thoſe who 
diſſent from the eſtabliſhed church need not, and 
ought not, to expect to be countenanced, in any 
of their attempts to procure the abolition of thoſe 
acts of the legiſtature, which have been framed for 
* the important purpoſe of enabling ſuch as are 
clothed with authority, to diſcriminate her Moth, | 
| from her foess. | 
As to the Miniſters of Kings, 1 ln not we 
they. could be entitled to the appellation of * his 
« Majeſty's faithful ſervants; or, upon what 
ground they could hope for a continuance of the 
a favour; were they to ceaſe to act zealouſiy 
992 in 
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in ſupport of meaſures, which his Majeſty is bound, 
by ties ſo ſtrong, and ſo ſacred, to endeavour to 
tranſmit, not only in full force, but in perfect 


ſafety to the remoteſt poſterity. The preſent ſer- - 


vants of the publick are not the men who will un- 

hinge, and derange the ſyſtem of government in 
Church, and in State, by improvidently repealing 
the Corporation. and Teſt Acts. And I am diſ- 
| poſed to believe, that thoſe who may become their 
ſucceſſors, whatever they may judge it proper to 
do now that the good things of office are found to 
diſtance them more and more every day, will not, 
when power ſhall be committed to them, try to 
move from under our glorious conſtitution, that 
rock on which it has ſtood for ages---by joining 
in the cry of thoſe who are clamourous, not be- 
cauſe they are aggrieved, but becauſe they are defir- 


ous of aggrandiſing themſelves at, the expence of 


the friends of the eſtabliſhment. 

With regard to the two Houſes of Parliament, 
as enemies of the church need expect but little 
favour from them. In the one, there are here» 
ditary titles, and privileges, which would be en- 
dangered by the ſucceſs of a body of men who are 
notoriouſly hoſtile, not merely to the nobles, but 
alſo ta Kings from whom the titles of the nobles 
have been derived, and by whom their privileges 


muſt he defended, In the other there are, com- 


L paratively 


68 
N atively ſpeaking, very few titles, But there 
are in it a great many moſt valuable privileges; 


the ſafety of which, in common with that of every 
thing connected with the civil conſtitution, depends 


upon the due maintenance of the rights of the 


church: and theſe rights ſeem” to me, upon te- 


collecting the fate of the laſt application of the 


Diſſenters for a repeal of the Corporation and Teft 
Acts, as if they would always find, in the lower 
Houfc, fully as many adyocates as the friends of 
the eſtabliſhment ought to defire. - To theſe con · 
ſiderations add, that a very powerful majority as 
well in the one Houſe, as in the other, are epiſca- 
palians ; and, that while thoſe who ate epiſcopa» 
lians act with a becoming reverence for the Church 
of England, thoſe who are preſbyterians- are not 


' likely to he unmindful of the intereſts of the Kirk 


of Scotland: upon the whole, that there is good 
reaſon to truſt, that bath Engliſhmen, and Scotch 
men, will proceed as if they were impreſſed with 

roper notions of the high moment of the provi - 
oe of that ſolemn, fundamental meaſure---the 
Treaty of Union between South, and North Bri- 
tain ; by which epiſcopacy is enſured to the ope 


> 


country, and preſbytery to the other. Why, in- 
fleed, ſhould any one be apprehenſive of either 
the Engliſh, or the Scotch members of Parlia- 
ment, proceeding otherwiſe than I haye ſuppoſed ? 


The 


The former muſt be aware, that the Church 
was long ago doomed to deſtruction by the lead- 
ing ſectaries the Prices and the Prieftleys: the 
latter cannot be ignorant of the peril to which the 
criminating levellers have openly pronounced, that 
all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments are © pernicious and 
tc deteſtable: and; both the former, and the latter 
would do well to keep this faft in mind, That the 
repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts is not 
more the preſent object of the ſefts, than what they 
hows called ce the thorough purgin g, and reform« 

ing” (they now uſe the I ERR: 
10 t of the Parliament itſelf. 

Wich regard W ee bey r che nation, I 
na now think, and have no doubt but 
that they will long, very long, continue to think- of 
the Teſts, as moderate and wiſe men did in the 
days of Dean Swift, < That it is beneath the policy 
te of the commoneſt gardener to cut down the — 
ac hedge that ſhelters from the north.” 

Where then is che Non-conformiſt to drop the 
anchor of his hope—fince neither ſovereigns, nor 
their miniſters ; ſince neither the peers, nor the 
repreſentatives of the people - nor yet the people 
themſelves; are likely to aſſiſt in promoting his 
| views * ? ? nay; fince it is highly probable, that all of 


E - theſe 
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theſe will endeavour both ſeparately, and jointly; to 

thwart and obſtruct his views? It would ſeem, 
that, cut off from the proſpect of obtaining what 
he fooliſhly calls the greateſt of bleſſings, his chief 
wiſdom will conſiſt in enjoying as quietly, and as. 
contentedly as poſſtble, thoſe with which he is al- 
ready favoured, and which the mildeſt and beſt 5 | 
governments is willing to ſecure for him, 


In the year 1788, the firſt centenary of the aſ- 
certainment of the people's rights, his Majeſty,” 
happy in the tranquillity of all his dominions; happy 
in the advancement of general proſperity at home, 
and in the aſcendency of Brittſh importance and 
glory abroad; happy, in ſhort, in every thing but 
what regarded himſelf, his Majeſty, that year, had 
the additional joy of receiving aſſurances of fidelity 
to his benign government, and of attachment to 
his ſacred perſon, from the Nonjurors of Scotland 
long the eager, infatuated oppoſers of the family 
of Brunſwick. And is it deſtined, that, as confor- 
mity to the will of the legiſlature: increaſes in one 
quarter, it ſhall decreaſe in another? Is there any 
law natural, or ſocial, by which the tide of diſaffec- 
tion is conſtrained to riſe in the ſame proportion to 
the ſouthward, in which it has ſubſided' to the 
northward ? Theſe things can hardly be. And. I 
have not deſpaired of beholding a time, in which 
even the moſt. zealous ſectaries will admit, that 

1 thoſe 
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' thoſe who, by applying religious teſts to civil pur. 
poſes, either in courts of law, or in churches, con- 
tribute to the permanency of an excellent form of 

government, and, conſequently, to the enjoymenta 
of many reaſonable creatures, perform their duty 


in a mannerentirely conſiſtent with the ſcope of the 
_ Chriſtian doctrines. 


Upon the whole, when Feonfider, that, were the 
legiſlature to be deluded into a compliance with the 


| wiſhes of thoſe who have long ſtood in array againſt 


the eſtabliſhment, many miſchiefs would accrue not 
only to the principles of Chriſtianity, but alſo to 
the practice of morality ; and, that the conſtitution 
both of the Church, and of the State, would be ex- 
poſed to vices which could not fail of firſt producing 
the decline, and then of accelerating the deſtruction 


of the empire; I am fully prepared to pronounce, 


THAT THE CORPORATION AND TEST AcTS OUGHT © 


NOT TO BE REPEALED. Viewing the repeal of them 


fimply as it may affect the Church, it appears to be 


a great evil— being ſomething that partakes largely 
of the nature of ſacrilege. But, contemplating it 


as it may operate upon the State, as well as upon 
the Church, it ſeems a two-fold evil extraordinary 


at once in its bulk, and in its turpitude - being then 
ſomewhat partaking, in an alarming degree, of the 
nature both of ſacrilege, and of parricide. 


T HRB END. 
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